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REPL Y TO THE ' CLERICAL WORLD; 

AS FINDING EXPRESSION IN 

THE SPEECHES AND SERMONS OF BISHOPS, CANONS, VICARS, RECTORS, 
AND OTHER DIGNITARIES, AND IN THE ECCLESIASTICAL ORGANS 
OF THE DAY, INCLUDING 'THE CLERICAL WORLD,' THE 
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'CHRISTIAN WORLD,' ETC. 
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"All truth of doctrine dependeth either upon Reason or vi^n Scripture ; both 
which give credit to many, but never receive it from any writer. There is scarce any 
writer that contradicteth not, sometimes, both himself and others ; which makes 
their testimony insufficient. Opinions taken only upon credit of antiquity, are not 
intrinsically the judgment of those who cite them, but words that pass, like gaping, 
from mouth to mouth. It is many times with a fraudulent design that men stick their 
corrupt doctrine Mrith the cloves of other men's wit. It is an argument of indigestion, 
when Greek and Latin sentences unchewed come up again, unchanged. Lastly, 
though I reverence those men of ancient time, who have either written truth per- 
spicuously, or set us in a better way to find it out ourselves ; yet to the antiquity 
itself I think nothing is due ; for, if we will reverence age^ th& present is the oldest. 
I am not sure, that generally they to whom such honor is given, were more ancient 
[or older] when they wrote, than I am that am writing. But the praise of ancient 
authors proceeds not from reverence of the dead, but from the competition and mutual 
eavy of the living." — {Leviathan^ p. 712.) 
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A CHALLENGE AND EXPLANATIONS. 




i|UPPOSE that a party of travellers, in some 
remote country, came upon a plain covered 
spot with a pile of material, 
e collected squared stones, rounded 
]iillars, and Corinthian capitals ; there, a 
heap of glittering tiles and great and small 
beams ; and a little way off a quantity of 
smooth boards, of certain lengths, with nails, screws, rivets, 
and clasps scattered in profusion all around. And suppose 
one of the party, after carefully surveying this collection of 
diversified material, should come to the conclusion that 
they were intendtd to form a grand and beautiful Temple 
after a plan and pattern the details of which he described- 
How could such a supposition be shown to be certainly 
correct ? 

■r assuredly is, by either theoretically or actually 
various forms of material, until the structure 
mplete, and every stone and pillar and beam and 
board and tile had found its proper place, leaving nothing 
unused and superfluous. 

Just so with the collection of material in the Sacred 
Books, bearing upon the questions of Temperance, of 
Strong Drink and of Abstinence from it. We assert that 
every text and reference in the Bible, will, on a careful 
and intelligent scrutiny, be found to occupy an appropriate 
^nd necessary place in the Teetotal Theorv, so that 
there is neither flaw or defect on the one hand, nor useless 
superfluity on the other. 
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4 Abstinence fwi based on Criticism. 

The challenge we give, therefore, to the sceiitiral portioi 
ol the 'Clerical World' is, lo select a single passage that 
does net dovetail into the Theory of Temperance we prn- 
pound, which in substance, comes to this — that while the- 
Word of God never associates the Divine sanction \ ' ' 
the use of intoxicating wine or drink, it yet, in various w: 
approves, teaches, and even enjoins, Ahstinence. 

In opening this ' Reply,' we must get quit of one ' greatly 
misleading' statement, 'presented' (to use Canon Ellison's 
words) to "a wide circle of readers, who have no means or 
ascertaining for themselves the accuracy of that [representa- 
tion] which they are called upon to believe." This mislead- 
ing statement is the following ; — " It seems to us a great pity 
to bast Total Abstinence upon Verbal Criticism, rather than 
upon the two principles of Christian liberty and Christian 
expediency." * Mr Beresford Hope, in the Guardiatir 
repeats the error. 

Now we assure the worthy Canon who is so concerned 
about this matter, that his pity is entirely wasted, for his 
conception is a purely imaginary one, having no historical 
basis whatever. The present writer, who was the first to 
formulate the harmony of Teetotalism with the Bible and 
Science, in 1836, has from that date to the present per- 
sistently protested against the foutuiing a natural truth ui.ion 
supernatural revelation. There is all the difference in the 
world between that needless, if not absurd proceeding, and 
our true Christian position, that, on this subject, the Word 
of God does not contradict the testimony of his Works, 

But why say, ' rather than upon the two principles of 
Christian liberty and Christian expediency ' ? We have no 
' rather ' about it, for we heartily accept those ' principles.' 
J'or what are principles ? Not any loose, varj'ing, super- 

• Church 0/ Etiglaml Tiniptranu Ch'oniele, Feb. 10, 1883, p. 89. 
The article shows ihnC the writer does not understand the contention, 
and has taken no pains to do so. It speaks of some 'Bible- Wim Com- 
mentary'! Does that mean the 'Taiiftrattcc Bible- Commen laty ' ? — 
now in its 5lh edition. It s&ys that IJr Nonnac Kerr claimed "that 
Dr Hayman's paper had establiahed the fact of (he existmce of unfei:- 
menled wine in Holy Scriptore, seeking to confirm this by instances 
drawn from ancient and modem authorities" ! ! ! We understand how- 
Scriptures conid ' mtntion ' wine, bat the assertian tbat wine could exist 
in books, and the fact of its existence in book A be ' eonfiimed by /u- 
siances'oC its existence in books B, C, and D, 'drawn from ancient 
'jilho cities,' is a veiy deplorable specimen of ■ veibal criticism ' indeed t 



What is Inie Christian expedietuy t 5 

ficial, illogical, disconnected 'opinions' surely? A principle 
is usually defined as a 'fundamental truth,' an 'operative 
cause,' a ' first position from which deductions flow,' etc. 
And if that be the meaning, Christian ' liberty,' like all other 
liberty, must he rw/crf by the reason of things — -by wisdom, 
not by wish or whim. If strong drink is good, in it:* results, 
there is no reason for abstaining; if bad, there is no morality 
in drinking. 

And what is expediency ? The dictionaries define it as 
(i) " Tendency to promote some good end "; (2) "A con- 
trivance or shift." But Christian expediency can hardly be 
a. ' shift ' or ' dodge '; — it is therefore an act founded upon 
the perception of the goad tendency of the expedient ; in this 
case, the adaptation of teetotalism to prevent the possible, 
and cure the actual, results of drinking. This, and this only, is 
the rational basis of our Abstinence But call the duty by what 
name you please — reason, hberty, expediency, or principle, 
— there either is, or is not, something in the Sacred Scrip- 
tures which is suggested, or prescribed, as a work to do in 
order to stop the sin and sorrow of drinking. But 'do 
good as ye have opportunity,' is a law as binding Ui>on our 
conscience as if it came from fifty Apostles. It is its evident 
Divine truth that makes its obligation, not the channel 
through which it came to us, for the message is above the 
rnessenger ; and any party or persons who should cite Scrip- 
ture to hinder people from doing good when they perceive 
the opportunity, are neither practising nor promoting vital 
Christianity. 

We might object, further, that it is very unmeaning and 
misleading to interpolate xhs word 'Christian ' or 'Gospel,' 
in discourses about temperance, expediency, honesty, and 
liberty. It seems to imply that Christian virtues are differ- 
ent from common virtues : whereas they are precisely the 
same universal relations binding upon all men at all times, 
—virtues always rational without intermission. It is not the 
business of Christians to find out new virtues, but to pradtse 
more perfectly the old ones. The Gospel does not give to 
\x.% 6Ss^\^\^?, a charter of exemption iTQTa what is reasonable, 
fitting, or good ! If our ' love ' and ' purity ' be greater than 
that of the worldling, the pagan, or the Jew, then our self- 
denial should be all the more conspicuous, and our dmston 
iill the more prompt 



6 The real Charge against measured Drinking. 

Akin to the misconception exposed, is that involved i 
the accusation that teetotalers use ' intemperate language,' 
and impule greater biame to the Careful Drinlter than to th^ 
confirmed Drunkard ! This is a grotesque blunder. 
one has really ever HTitten, to our knowledge, that "th* 
moderate drinker is worse than the drunkard." Our 
essential principles stand in the way of such a conception j 
for we allege that it is (by natural law) the use of narcotictf 
in small quantities that necessarily precedes and prepares for 
their use in excessive quantities. Now no person out of aa 
Idiots' Asylum could possibly imagine that the beginm'itgs of 
a disease, or the germs of a fever, are as bad as its fataT 
termination. We object to the habitual use of intoxicants: 
on the express ground that they tend to generate a liking fof 
more ; and that this tendency tells to the extent of all the 
actual abuse, which is a vast and deiilorable quantity. 
What, then, is the confusion into which these complainants! 
have fallen ? It is this — that what we say of the 'power of 
Example,' is what we say of the ' Character of the individual'' 
— than which nothing can be more indiscriminating. It !» 
a patent fact, that "good men are not always wise" — and) 
hence their mistakes are necessarily more influential in the' 
way of drawing imilaiion after ihem than the folly of the 
fool. The Drunkard is a warning, the Moderate-ma 
model. This is a compliment to the man, though £ 
peachment of his practice. It is indeed a tniism in morals ; 
and nothing more has ever been said, because nothing n 
can be thought What is seen as ugly vice, <c/r/j,— whi 
clad with respectability and virtue, attracts. 

Refuted, if not silenced, on this form of mis-statement, 
the ' Clerical World ' complains that we impute ' sin ' 
ancients, when, in truth, we are not judging individuals at 
all, but systems and practices. This dilemma of hasty^ 
reasoners is a boomerang that recoils upon themselves, but 
has no force against our theory of development in light and 
duty. It is based upon the mistaken assumption that all 
duty and details of duly were known at once, and her 
revelation of duty r?jc/jiiwx/«/ long ago ! "As it was 
beginning, is now, and ever shall be" is its motto — a motto 
true of the Divine Nature, will, and law, but totally false of 
human nature and atlightenmefit. For example, we ask the 
objector, if the Patriarchal practice oS polygamy was right. 
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because /Ae Patriarchs tliemsehes did not consider it as a 
sin. We ask whether monogamy is not the only right re- 
lation between man and woman, notwithstanding the 
'opinions ' of the Patriarchs or the 'practices' of the Jewish 
Kings. While we may be willing to wink at the ' sins of 
ignorance,' we are not willing to degrade the law of God by 
making that ignorance the measure of its height, breadth, 
and depth, What Moses 'sufTered' for the hardness of 
men's hearts, is one thing, what God established by the fit- 
nesses of nature, and what the ' Son of God ' proclaimed as 
the Saw of perfect purity to His people, is quite another. 
In this great argument, indeed, we find the advocates of 
drinking always making three assumptions : — 

ist. They assume that ' wine ' means only their sort of 
wine; i.e. that the 'Noun ' describes the 'Adjective,' 
because the 'genus' includes the 'species'! — which is a 
confusion of the useoi signs, with the nature of the things 
signified, 
and. They assume that the Hiyine permission is the equi- 
valent of the Divine janrf/on! — a fallacy amply refuted by 
the Saviour himself when the ancient Pharisees ad- 
vanced it against him. 
3rd. They assume that the practices and opinions of 
good men, whether patriarchs, priests, or prophets, are 
of equal authority with a 'Thus saith the Lord' — which 
is as plainly contrary to Scripture as to good morals. 
Lastly, it is often alleged by Drinkers of alcoholic bever- 
ages that they are only taking so much as they believe to be 
beneficial. This may be true, and perfectly satisfactory to 
their own feelings ; but it is no answer whatever to the 
claims of truth and law. A jusiification in the Court of 
Individual Conscience is one thing, a justification in the 
Court of Truth is another. No man can be his own judge 
and jury. It is not thinking that makes Evidence, but 
Evidence that should determine thinking. ' Conscience' is 
•nly lhe/i»/;w^ of being right, it is not the /;-o^ justifying the 
feeling and the act. Since Conscience cannot create Know- 
ledge, Knowledge must instruct Conscience ; and since our 
beliefs only can be vindicated by our evidence, so 
livings must be justified by our logic, not our logic by our J 
likingF. 
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Evidence the only Justification. 



Forgetting these principles, and putting the cart of fa 
before the horse of philosophy, harmful social customs ; 
continued and countenanced. The lighty the only light 
Conscience, is the law or will of God, revealed in work a 
word ; but the mere belief that any man has this * inwj 
light' or perception, may be a mere delusion (as it often 
associated with the characteristic egotism of the narrow a 
unthinking mind. Knowledge — which all men are bou 
to seek — is our sole guide in morals — the pole-star of hun 
action. This was the dictum of Aristoteles and of Socrai 
and it has the high sanction of apostles and the confirmat 
of good sense. 
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INTRODUCTION ON METHOD AND MATTER. 




HE motto selected from The Chtrch Times 
distinctly exhibits the unhappy mood in which 
a section of the "■ Clerical World ' contem- 
plates the great Temperance question now 
agitating both Church and State. So far as 
that seciion is concerned, its members enter 
upon the controversy, not as a social problem 
for rational inquiry, deserving or demanding sympathy — 
nor as a quest after truth — but as a polemical 'assault at 
arms,' in support of authority and old opinions assumed to 
be already, if not infallibly, established I With one solitary 
and honorable exception, that of the Family Churchman, 
the various organs, though loud in their 'vauntings of 
superior skill' in logic, in learning, and in criticism, have 
only given a partial hearing to the side they so fiercely 
assail, and have indeed, in some instances, curtailed, and 
in one case rejected, the correspondence from the Tem- 
perance party. This course, after all, indicates either a 
lurking fear of the power of the suppressed argument, or 
a lack of that confidence which, in competent minds, the 
consciousness of truth will always inspire. And the writer 
of these pages might as well say at starting, that on the 
minds of men who scout science and scorn facts, who 
interpret even Scripture upon the basis of other men's 
opinions, wheiher old or new, ignorant or acute, — men who 
ignore all independent and manly criticism, he expects to 
make no impression. Indeed, he here submits no appeal 
whatever except to the individual judgment. He writes 



to The Bible-conirovcrsy iiieiitabk. 

solely for tbosi; who are willing lo reasar, and are competent 
to do so.* 

He has long foretold, as he has foreseen, the revival of 
this controversy. It is a necessary condition of the contest 
between the enthusiasm of Christian patriotism on the one 
side, and the forces of appetite, interest, and conservative 
superstition on the other. Thirty and forty years ago, he 
had to go through this discussion, and so completely was 
it then exhaiisled and thrashed out, that he has not met, 
in all the letters, sermons, and arguments of the clergy 
during the last two years, a single new objection. But 
what avails the silencing of a past generation of opponents, 
to the convincing of a new one that has since risen up,- 
a generation that knows nothing of the former controversy? 
Most of the present Temperance men have, alas I not 
instructed themselves, and so could not instruct their 
neighbours. The organizations, in truth, have ostracized 
this part of the subject, erroneously thinking that they 
could get on without it ! But it is not so. Every conlro- 
versy, at first or last, must be fought out to its legitimate 
issue of truth. One thing, however, in conjunction v' 
Dr Burns, the writer did some seventeen years ago : 
published the 'Temperance Bible Coramenlary,' which at 
any rate supplied all the main facts of the case, and, so to 
speak, jirovided ammunition for the light. And in a lateV 
publication — 'Answer to the Unanswerable Speeches of iho 
four Belfast Professors' — he appraised the value, or the* 
worth lessness, of the most ingenious objections which coiildr 
be urged against his conclusions. Temperance writers have 
still to regret, however, the small number of advocates and. 
friends who have taken the pains to master this topic, and 
to equip themselves thoroughly for a combat which, soonee 
or later, must come to the front. As to our Societies^ 
they too often prefer amusement and exciting appeals to; 
the feelings, to the philosophical instruction of the \alaU 
lect, though no great and permanent reform was evef 
effected save through a conflict of ideas. Here, as in othei 
directions, kiifwlttige is the only abiding power. 

This controversy is really the prolongation of one whicli 
has absorbed much lime and talent in the past — the allege^ 
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conflict between Science and Scripture : with this grave 
difference, that while in later times the ' Church ' has sought 
to show the harmony of Scripture with physical nature, here, 
in a matter of great moral interest, it has, in a reckless and 
obstinate spirit, sought lo establish a discordanal When, 
in a past generation, reasonable and moral minds were told 
by Theologians that Slavery, Des|)Otism, Concubinage, and 
other Social evils were sanctioned by Holy Writ— their con- 
sciences were not unnaturally shocked, and their scepticism 
excited. When, again, the facts of astronomy, physiology, 
and geology were rejected by Ecclesiastics on the plea that 
they were iontradideii by inspired Scripture, all intellectual 
men who accepted the allegation as itself inspired were niarle 
infidels ! The issue of that intellectual struggle we have 
lived to see. The narrow interpretations of the old Theo- 
logians were finally abandoned, and a race of harmonists 
arose. After Hutchinson, Bate, and Granville Penn caine 
Dr Pye Smith, Dean lluckland, Hugh Miller, and a host of 
others, who argued for the conciliation of the Bible record 
with Science-testimony and Nature's facts : though no uni- 
form or satisfactory conclusion was reached. They have not 
found the key as yet: and one huge fallacy stands now, as it 
always stood, in the way of reconciliation. The theologians 
persist in identifying the sense of the document iisei/vrhh 
their own fallible interpretation of it ! They assume, _;4'ri-/', 
that the Bible is in its form and letter the absolute word of 
God, and not merely His message through the po.ssible 
medium of each age ; and, seeond, that their diverse inter- 
pretation of its language is as certain as the original mean- 
ing ! Virtually they make themselves equal to the inspired 
Author, and speak with a more amazing confidence.* 
Gleams of ' lucidily,' however, eventually appeared in that 
controversy. Some pleaded that Revelation did not move 

■ "The Bible itself is God'3 Bonk, but llie Bible aa read and under- 
slQod by any man, or achool of men, is God's Book /)/bj a very large 
element of human inierpreLilion, . . . Our general views of Bible- 
history, OBT way of looking not merely at passages, but at whole books, 
are colored by things which we have learned from men, and whicb 
have no claim lo rest on the sclf-evidendng Divine Word. This we for- 
get, and so, taking God's witness to His Word, to be a witness to mir 
whole conoeption of the Word, we claim a Divine certainty for ' opnions ' 
which lie within Ihc sphere of ordinai-yre.Tson, and which can be ptovet', 
or disproved, by the ordinary laws oJ historical evidence. "—Dh W- 
RoHEKIStiN SmCfH ; The Old TeUamcnt iii Iht Jewish Church^, f. VV 



iz The question one of Morals and Religion. 

within the Sjjhere of Science, and could not be expected tt> 
anticipate its language, or even be comprehended if it did. 
It is not our object to determine how far these various at- 
tempts succeeded, but a warning voice may be raised once 
more against the pestiferous fallacy of identifying human 
interpretations of the Bible with the absolute truth. Such a 
course does not honour God, and it certainly infests Society 
with the germs of a fatal scepticism. 

On one point, there is a difference between the Temper- 
ance question and that of Geology. Ours is more akin to 
the inquiry as to the relation between Slavery and Scripture. 
Both these questions come within the sphere of morals, and 
therefore might properly be expected to be the subjects of 
some reference in a Revelation concerning Religion. In- 
deed silence would be singular — almost inexplicable. Both 
matters also concern human interests and appetites— run in 
the lines of selfish and sensual gratification — and would, 
therefore, specially arouse opposition and obstruction to the- 
truth which demanded obedience and sacrifice. And 
is seen to be. How many southern slaveholders were con- 
vinced that the Bible did not sanction slavery ? How many^ 
Irish distillers, or English brewers, have been persuadi 
that their position is untenable from the Bible? Clearlyj 
all honest inquirers will have to be on their guard againsi 
their wishes and appetites being father to their thoughts ! 

During the progress of the Temperance Reformation, for 
the first thirty years, many Theologians followed in the 
steps of their predecessors who had rejected science because 
it did not square with their interpretations, and opposed 
disjected, distorted, and mistranslated texts of Scripture 
against the verdict of Science and Experience. The present 
writer, after a careful examination of the Bible,* published 
the conclusions to which the inquiry conducted. He dis- 
covered in fact, that the Bible, in its history, its morals, and 
its religion, had anticipated the main principles of the Tem- 
perance Reform, and that they could all be expressed fully 
in the exact words of Scripture. He now affirms that forty 
years of controversy has not, in the least, modified his posi- 
tion, and he does not know in the Objections of the ' Clerical 
World.' of to-day, a single difficulty not answered a genera- 
tion ago. 

» .See our History of the Wine Question (1841). 
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V arious fallacies of Irilerprctaiio'i. i j 

In the modem contention iis regards Slavery and the 
Bible, not one Southern divine took the side of freedona and 
purity ; but since God has CKtinguished the controversy in 
blood, we find many divines who (like Dr Cheever) can 
now perceive and expound the liarniony. They allege, and 
rightly, that the Hebrew and Greek words for ' slave ' (viz- 
obhed and doulos) are of much wider ap]ilicai!on and mean- 
ing than ' bondman ' merely, and that, including service of a 
voluntary kind, they are applicable not only to slaves, but 
to servants, sons, and ministers. They are ^«^r/V words, 
and Iheir sense can be understood only from the circum- 
stances indicated by the contest. 

Even in the geological question of the ' Creation,' great 
theologians insist ujjon the fact that the Hebrew word for 
' day" (yom) does not viean a day of twelve or of twenty-four 
hours, but is often applied to greater periods of time, even 
to epochs and ages. Its sense varies with its apjdication, 
which can alone determine the duration intended in any 
particular instance. Hence the context of one passage 
cannot be imported into another passage, much less made 
to overturn that other's meaning.* 

In the discussion of the ' Wine Question,' we claim, and 
shall take, a parallel latitude of method, thought, and inter- 
pretation, and apply a principle of criticism absolutely iden- 
tical. The ' Clerical World ' has sanctioned its application 
by Dr M'Caul as against Bishop Colenso, and we shall not 
allow it to be ignored in the present controversy. ' Wine' 
is a word (like man, spirit, wife, house, milk, tree, fruit) of 
a generic character ; the context, therefore, can alone deter- 
mine its significance, and no adjective attached lo it by the 
assumption or the ignorance of any man, can ])Ossib!y limit 
its comprehension as a Noun for wines of all kinds. 
No sane man, for example, can infer that because the 
Saviour made ' wine,' He made port wine ! t For a further 
reason, the solution of the Slaver/ problem determines that 
of Temperance also. For, if Scripture actually does sane- 
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timi 'the sum of all villanies' — the robbery of man's laboui 
the abolition of his personal and social rights, and tt 
degradation of his soul, — then it is of no consequence thi 
it should favour the drinking of intoxieating liquor. If i 
sanctions the greater evil, of what conseqtience that it ala 
condones the less ? What sanctions evil cannot be of 
Nor, again, (/" the (so-called) ' rftvi/ofGod'/roZ/v contradict 
the undeniable ' \Vorks of God,' and His vital laws (laws ilh 
trated with far greater certainty than can possibly 
tain to any verba! criticism in dead languages), then 
reliance can be placed upon it, except on the suppositia 
that Nature was made by an Evil power, at war wit 
Deity I — BO that the course of criticism adopted by the Drink£> 
lands us either in Manicheeism or in Infidelity. It is unwis 
to shirk the real and irrepressible issue, and we therefor 
state it plainly, so that the peril and responsibility of . 
suireificial and prejudiced inquiry, and of a hasty and fii} 
lacious judgment, may be duly felt 

A word also to the Sceptics created by the false position 
taken by the 'Clerical World.' It would have been weS 
had they been first sceptical as to this alleged discrepancy. 
If living Nature has in past ages been greatly misread by 
philosophers — if the perception of her laws before the era of 
Bacon has been obstructed by scholastic assumptions and 
prejudices- — why should any one take it for granted that 
ancient documents in dead languages should have been 
unerringly deciphered and infallibly interpreted by their 
priestly expounders? An impartial scepticism should guard 
itself against so unjust and so unlikely a presumption. The 
Bible unquestionably agrees with all the most ancient re- 
ligions and philosophies of the world, whether arising in 
India, Persia, Syria, Egypt, or Greece, in connecting Tee- 
toialism with the example of the greatest priesthoods, and in 
the formation and sanction of special teetotal orders, associ- 
ated with the highest moral and devotional life. Abstinence 
has permeated all great religious reforms, and is indeed 
necessary to their power, success, and permanence. 



The ' Dictionary-fallacy ' may be here noted, which isj 
-quite a superstition with many. Lexicons are cited s 
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they were infallible, whereas most old ones have lieen 
superseded, and most new ones are sure to be so. Their 
only authority is their evidence. One tiiiiverKa! fault in 
them is just now beginning to be seen by thoughtful and 
philosophic philologists, such as Max Miiller and W. L. 
Davidson*— that which we have poinled out frora the begin- 
ning of this controversy — the importing of the information of 
the context of a word into the meaning of the wotd itself I 

This fallacy has been often conjoined with the opposite one 
inconsistently held by illogical intellects — namely, that a word 
has only one meaning everywhere, and that where the word 
is the same, the quality of the thing is the same I Now, in 
fact, large classes of words have no more concrete 'meaning' 
than signs in algebra, or figures in arithmetic : the specific 
things or ideas to which they relate have to be added. 
' Tree,' for exam|)le, may be ' applied ' to a good vine, or a 
bad olive, but the word does not, therefore, mean or sij;nify 
either 'good' or 'bad,' either 'vine' or 'olive.' That 
notion or fact must be gathered from the ciraimstances. 

Historical ignorance appears to be the groundwork of the 
strong predjudice under wliich t)ie ' Clerical World ' ap- 
proaches the consideration of the question. It looks at 
Bible-texts through the colored media of appetite, conserva- 
tism, and custom, and reads into them its own jircjudices and 
its own assunij)tions. The writer, on the contrary, has 
striven to look at the teachirig of Scripture throuf^h the glass 
ef ancient history- — to rise above the fogs of the modem 
plain, and survey the facts front the clearer elevations of 
the past. So doing he finds that in times anterior to 
our Lord, as well as contemporary — in periods precfdiug 
the age even of Moses— the doctrine of Abstinence was the 
common doctrine of the Theosophists and Religionists of 
the World in the great civilizations surrounding Palesline- 
He cannot, tlurffore, interpret ancient documents on this 
subject contrary to the practice, the language, and the opinions 
if the ages in which they were tvritten. 

There is slight excuse at the present day for the ignor- 
ance which denies the historic fact of tivo kinds of wine, 
and of the corresponding notation — namely. Noun and 
Adjective. Dr Norman Kerr, in his modest but masierly 

• See Mm Miilltr's Hibberl Lectures, and D.ivi.knn's article on the 
Lcigio of Dklionnry-dcfining {Mind: No. 22, Apiil, 1881). 
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<£ces, die popular ^ntKance. the dnica] 
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juid in so riwtoncal and captiratii^ a Style, that tbe >iit]i " 
cOfdd not help consideni^ the ankle as a fail type ftf 
die current, if not posslrie, ot^ections to the principles 
the Temperance Reformatioo. He. iheiEfbre^ at once 
Ui the periodica] in which the articie appeared. qu« 
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make good the accusation of unsoundness. The letters 
given as they appeared at interrals, vriih some slight 
liOfM aru) emendations; and to each letter we prefix' 
parajp'aph of the leader it replies to. Shortly aAer letter] 
appeared, T/ie Clerieal World became absorbed in , 
r'amily Churchman, in which able paper the rest of 
ktten have been fairly inserted. 



CLERICAL ASSUMPTIONS.— L 

Sir, — I have read the four columns of matter under the 
head of ' Teetotal Assumptions' with both surprise and 
grief. Nothing more unfair and insidious has it ever been_ 
mj^ lot to peruse. Everything eril is put forward fay 
writer, not in distinct and open statement, but by 
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tine insinuation, as against teetotalers and their doctrine ; 
and yet the impression left is that of total-falseness. When 
we come to argument itself, it bears the same character. 
There is nothing distinct or positive. It moves along in an 
atmosphere of dubiety. Everything is assumed, without 
question, on the one side, while on the other every plausible- 
query is brought to the front Any doubt or possibility 
whatever is accepted as a justification for drinking, but 
from the side of abstinence nothing short of an impossible 
demonstration is demanded — impossible because of the 
nature of the subject. 

Truisms and platitudes are hurled against the abstainers ; 
thrown at us like mud, with the hope, I suppose, that some 
of it will stick. ' We overshoot the mark,' we ' quote in- 
accurately,' 'we estrange men,' 'we hinder truth,' and we 
use 'intemperate words.' One fourth of the paper is in 
this style, to which my answer is '" For what we believe in 
Science and Scripture, we give our reasons. Refute them 
as unfounded in real fact or sound criticism, and we shall 
no longer believe them ; but insinuating bad means, 
methods, and results, does not touch our convictions in the 
least, whatever effect it may have upon persons who desire 
to drink." We are not guilty of the great folly of being 
' wise above that which is written ' ; and we are not accus- 
tomed to ' extravagance of assertion'. We deny that the 
making of such statements is " in the highest interest of the 
cause" of either temperance or truth; or that "we condemn 
our brother for doing the very same thing which our Lord 
did." We, therefore, also deny that these unproved assump- 
tions furnish 'some reason,' or any reason, for drinking 
Oporto wine, Scotch whisky, or English ale. 

If the Editor dare accept this challenge, I undertake to 
prove that teelotalism is the clear expression of facts in 
Science and Scripture, and that every single assertion and 
argument put forth by way of doubt or objection, is incap- 
able of logically disturbing the foundations on which we go. 
Against the 'Why this?' and 'Why the other?' I am pre- 
pared to put Scientific truths and Scripture texts — against a 
card-castle of doubts, to put the solid facts of the case. 

A Churchman. 

[ The Editors of this paper are ■willing fg accept the challenge 
of the able writer of this letter. ] 
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TEETOTAL ASSUMPTIONS, 
[From The Clerical Vf^orld^ August 22, 1882.] 

Par. I. Do the Christian Scriptures absolutely forbid even the 
moderate use of alcoholic Hquors to the true disciple of Christ ? There 
are things, we know, which the true disciples are not even to touch. 
iVre all liquors which are capable in any circumstances of producing" 
intoxication included amongst these ? There are practices which are 
not even to be * named * amongst those * called to be saints.* Is the 
consumption of any such liquors — no matter how carefully and success- 
fully and constantly restrained from approaching the limits of excess — a 
practice of this kind ? Does the Bible, in short, forbid this practice — 
as it forbids those other practices — in any degree ? 

Par. II. Certain hot partisans of the 'Temperance' cause are not 
afraid openly to say that it does. Many more there are who tacitly 
imply as much in all that they say on the subject. Ever)' man who is 
not a total abstainer in practice is regarded by them as virtually break- 
ing one of the commandments of God. Hardly is he, indeed, in their 
judgment, an entirely satisfactory * professor * unless he is, not only an 
abstainer in practice, but a pledged abstainer as well. So very pal- 
pable a transgression is it, according to them, even to taste anything of 
the kind ! So necessary for all Christians to guard themselves even 
ostentatiously against the very suspicion of being guilty of so patent a 
crime ! 

If this manner of speaking and judging cannot be undeniably war- 
ranted it cannot be productive of good. 

CLERICAL ASSUMPTIONS.— IL 

Sir, — The course I propose to take is, first, to reply to 
the eight paragraphs of the leader in The Clerical Worlds 
attacking and misrepresenting the teetotal positions, and 
then to state our recLl positions, and endeavour to establish 
them by such reasonable evidence as they admit of. 

To save space, I will, with your permission, use the letters 
CIV. as the substitute for The Clerical World, where that 
paper is referred to. 

Par. I. — The opening query seems to me misleading. 
The fairer way of putting the case would be. Do the ScripH 
tures reject abstinence or commend drinking ? I hope there 
is no reservation implied in adding Christian to Scripture, 
because to me all Scripture inspired of God, whether of 
prophet or apostle, is equally authoritative. 

The elaboration of the question is disingenuous. I know 
of no authoritative writer on our side, who does say that all 
liquors capable of producing intoxication, in any possible 
'"'rcumstances, in all persons, young or old, weak or strong. 
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are forbidden by Scripture. The Bible reformers, like our- 
selves, had to do with palpable evils, pernicious s>-stems, 
and dangerous and seductive habits, and they dealt with 
them in a practical vfay, never thinking at all of the wire- 
drawn distinctions of the C. W. We find no fine-spun 
identities of service and slavery, love and lust, care of 
money and avarice, love of power and tyranny, gossip and 
scandal, anger and murder. They do not make practical 
duties dependent upon metaphysical niceties, or impalpable 
degrees, but upon the obvious facts of daily experience. 
Small beer, vin ordinaire, and new cider, for aught we 
know or care, might be ignored or permitted, both socially 
and morally, but their toleration is not, and cannot be, any 
justification or palliation of the enormous evils flowing from 
the public sale and use of our strong ales, wines, and spirits. 
It is the sale and 'consumption of any such liquors' we 
are concerned with, not with any other liquors that do not 
produce such 'fruits.' If there be 'any degree' of the use 
of any thing that does not produce such results, I see no 
reason why the Bible or Science should forbid it 

Another assumption begs the entire question, 1 enjoy 
social life and the innocent 'pleasures of the table'; but 
neither in the one nor the other do I usually find a neces- 
sity to be "carefully and constantly restraining myself from 
approaching the limits" or boundaries of evil. My toast at 
breakfast, or my turbot at dinner, never compel me to call 
upon my reason and my will to combat their seductions. 
Quite the reverse : I like the second slice of muffin or mutton 
less than the first. They 'satisfy ' — they do not seduce or 
mock. Neither do I find the presence of my fair ftiends 
necessitating 'a careful and constant restraint from ap- 
proaching the limits ' of impropriety. On the contrary, a 
good woman has precisely the opposite effect In short, the 
C. W. must have had in view 'the strange woman' whose 
wiles and seductions are the sole analogue to ' wine the 
mocker,' which we put from us. One thing is certain, how- 
ever, that a wise 'Moral World' would shun everything the 
attributes of which require such constant care to avert dis- 
aster from its use, whatever the temerity of a 'Clerical 
World ' might do. 

Par. II. opens with a real perversion, though, perhaps, 
perpetrated with utter unconsciousness by the wtvtex,"*' 
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may be the victim of his own verbal fallacies. The C. IVl 
represents certain 'hot partisans' as saying that drinking 
thin wine and small beer in ' any circumstances ' — whether 
in ignorance or intelligence therefore — is 'forbidden iike 
the grossest and most unnameable sins' ! Others, it says, 
^ imply as much," Now, I defy the writer to cite, from Uie 
whole compass of our literature, a single utterance or impli- 
cation of the kind, connected with the name of any decent 
or accredited advocate. If the Church cannot have palmed 
off upon it the sayings of the wild but well-meaning leaders 
of the Salvation Army, as littie can the Temperance 
Societies be responsible for the ignorant ravings of some 
Blue Ribbon advocate. Of the men who (truly or falsely) 
are said to utter the rabid nonsense ascribed to them above, 
the C. W. says : " Every non-abstainer is regarded as break- 
ing one of the commandments " ! But this is very different 
from asserting that drinking small beer is ' forbidden like 
murder' ! It is, in fact, a very different proposition, and 
the degrees of turpitude involved are all that exist between 
venial and mortal sin. While this second accusation, how- 
ever, is a descent to ' moderation ' in language, it is yet " 
totally false. Sin has always a reference to knowledge or 
to wilful ignorance, and hence, though the violation of a 
sanitary law in mere ignorance is a blunder and bring&i 
suffering with it, it cannot be a ' sin.' Our critic muddles 
up physical and moral laws together, the intelligent tee- 
totaler discriminates. The sequel to the paragraph shows 
at any rate the growth of opinion, though the reference to 
our being ' ostentatious ' is neither true nor charitable. We ■ 
regard teetotalism as being in itself useful and excellent, 
but claim no merit whatever for our practice of it, any more 
than for not stealing, which is also a very useful and excel- 
lent negation. Why should the C. IV. confound the exhibi-' 
tion of our colours, or the ritualism of our society, with the: 
vanity of personal feeling? Why should there be so much; 
'ostentation' in an inch of blue ribbon, and none at all in a 
soldier's uniform, or a clergyman's bands and gown ? How 
is either amiable feeling, or good sense, shown in such a 
comment? It was the fault of the Pharisee to interpret 
others from himself. I would fain hope it is not so in this 
case. It is no le.ss a burlesque to represent us as saying 
that drinking a glass of burgundy or beer is either a vice_ 
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or a crime. It may not be a vice, and it certainly is not a 
crime, which is a vice forbidden by law. 

I agree, then, that inaccurate assumptions and unfounded 
imputations 'cannot be productive of.good.' 

A Churchman. 



TEETOTAL ASSUMFTWNS. 

Par. III. There is no greater folly than that of being ' wise above 
that which is written.' Such apparent extra wisdom never adds to the 
real strength of a canse. The inevitable effect, rather, of all such 
extravagance of assertion, is that of overshooting the mark. It creates 
doubts instead of resolving them. It estranges men instead of attract- 
ing them. It hinders truth instead of advancing it And especially, 
perhaps, is this the case in connection with the question before us now. 
Nothing loses more than temperance does from intemperate words. 



CLERICAL ASSUMPTIONS.— Ill 

Sir, — In Par. Ill, the C. W. charges the teetotalers (by ira- 
plicalion) with the greatest 'folly,' and with being 'wise above 
that which is written.' If ' written in Scripture' be meant, 
we deny the truth of the accusation, and retort that our 
opponents beg the question. But all wisdom is not written 
in books, or else science and revelation could neither of them 
be progressive, which both of them are. Everybody, there- 
fore, may be wiser than any book on some point Profes- 
sors Owen, Huxley, and Tyndall know many Divine laws 
that were never written down in any Scripture before their 
day. Now the subject of Teetotalism is Alcohol, viewed as 
a physical and pathological agent ; but while the Scripture 
speaks of alcoholic liquors it does not speak of them scien- 
tifically, but in their moral relations. Why, then, shall not 
science be cited to give its illustrative testimony ? Why is 
the knowledge of scientists, or any knowledge, to be desig- 
nated as the 7ie plus ultra of unwisdom ? Why should 
not the extra wisdom of Science (Natural revelation) add 
strength to our cause ? Two witnesses are better than one, 
if both are true ; and certainly the experiments of sdence 
are less obscure and doubtful than the conflicting criticisms 
of Jewish Rabbins and Christian commentators. Moreover, 
in case of doubt, Nature can be further questioned, but 
Revelation cannot. 
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I find that if history or science happens to confirm theo- 
logy, the divines are ready enough to parade the fact in all 
the organs of their school, but in our case the same process 
is scouted : a proceeding which suggests either prejudice or 
insincerity. 

Of course, if we (as alleged) ' overshoot the mark* — by 
which, I suppose, Truth is meant — the well-disciplined 
logical foe will readily trip us up. But, then, general state- 
ments can't do this — they are mere barren and 'ostenta- 
tious ' bunkum, until illustrated by concrete examples. In 
stead of telling us that we 'overshoot the mark,' would it 
not be better to show how and where we do so ? Such 
empty and unpleasant declarations as these do not attract 
us; do not help but hinder truth-seeking. Temperance 
men are not at all convinced of error by hurling at them 
the fictitious charge of using ' intemperate words,' and add- 
ing to the records of Scripture. In fact, they recoil with 
disgust and indignation, knowing that their whole argument 
rests upon the exact words of Scripture, without twist and 
without addition. Let us once allow the explicit, or im- 
plicit, interpolation of the adjective 'intoxicating' to wine> 
or of 'strong' to drink, and our whole case gives way, 
We protest against the reading of 'good alcoholic wine* 
into the text of John. We protest against foisting assump- 
tive inferences of fallible men into the Divine text. 

As to ' intemperate words,' they who know — as I know 
— the literary history of this movement, know that the 
teetotalers have been a hundred times more sinned against 
than sinning. I could compile a volume of gross abuse 
firom the pamphlets of authors against us, for any single 
page of strong words to be gathered from our writers. In 
fact, the charge is without any justification whatever as- 
regards the accredited authors on our side, who have had 
to suffer from their opponents entire volumes of vitupera- 
tion and vulgar abuscj such as, in these changed times, 
would not be tolerated at all. 

Really, however, what does ' wise above what is written' 
mean? What word or phrase have we added to any text 
of Scripture ? What passage have we forged, interpolated, or 
even ignored? A fair controversialist should assume his 
opponent to possess a common reason to which he appeals; 
and, anyhow, we believe we are quite as competent as our 
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neighbours to judge when the mark of truth is hit — and we 
claim no more. Hence we appeal from ambiguous autho- 
rity to plain fact The opposition for fifty years of all 
worldly and ///^worldly interests and passions, has not ex- 
tinguished our cause ; and we do not believe that, in such 
a contest, it is * folly* that has so long withstood learning, 
knowledge, and power. • A Churchman. 

TEETOTAL ASSUMPTIONS. 

Par. IV. — In the highest interest, therefore, of the * cause * itself, it 
is well to make sure on this point. Are the Scriptures really so very 
peremptory — so very plain — on this subject ? Is there no room what- 
ever for questioning the accuracy of this view of their purport ? Is there 
no ground for hesitation — if for nothing more — before finally acquiescmg 
in it as settled. 

Par. V. — For one thing, the entire novelty, comparatively speaking, 
of the mterpretation in question seems to be a reasonable ground of this 
kind. No one ever thus understood the Bible until a few years back. 
This is a notorious truth. This teetotal interpretation is an afterthought 
sugi^ested by teetotal needs. Until a very short time back in the history 
of Christianity, no community of repute amongst Christians, if any at 
all, as a matter of fact, ever undertook to make total abstinence from 
alcohol a condition of membership and communion. Even some of those 
bodies which were by no means slow in issuing prohibitions of the most 
unsparing description in other directions, were content here to be silent.* 
The theatre ana the ball-room, e.g. were wholly condemned by some 
estimable Christians, who yet did not condemn in a similar manner the 
use of strong drink. Are we to suppose all the good men of all the 
eighteen centuries preceding our own to have been in the wrong in this 
matter? Wrong in doctrine ? Wrong in practice as well ? Wrong so 
entirely ? Wrong so unanimously ? Wrong on so vital a question ? And 
are we^ indeed, in this age, after so many centuries, to supp)ose ourselves 
to be the first of all men since the very beginning, to discover the truth 
on this point ? A * generation ' must be unconamonly wise in its own 
conceit, which can easily * swallow * such a * camel ' as that ! 

CLERICAL ASSUMPTIONS.— IV. 

Sir, — In par. IV. the C. W. professes to be greatly con- 
cerned about * the highest interests of the cause itself,* and 
very anxious to * make sure ' on some point not clear from 
the antecedent paragraph ! With this sort of thing I have 
no sympathy : it has to me, in its connection with carping- 
criticism, the ring of insincerity. We are simply caring about 

* As a matter of fact, many of the most eminent Quakers, such as the 
saintly Shillitoe in England, and still earlier Methodists and * Friends * 
in America, during the past and present century, and many Moravians 
also, have condemned intoxiciints m the strongest language. 
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the truth, and earnest in the quest for it, being already 
' quite sure ' that if we get that, and it induces the people to 
act upon it, the condition of things will mend. In order toi 
make sure, however, the C. IV. proceeds to scatter broadcast 
the seeds of doubt; perhaps believing that Scepticism is thC' 
quickest and shortest road to Certainty ! It asks : "Are the 
Scriptures so very plain, so very peremptory, that there is «(? 
room for doubt, and no ground for hesitation ? " Coming 
from the C. IV., and recollecting what the controversy really 
involves, this would amaze us, if we had not had a long ex- 
perience of the infatuation of similar criticisms concerning 
physical and social science in their relations to the Bible. 
Astronomy, physiology, geology, chastity, freedom, sc 
law, just goverement, have all in (urn had this kind of 
Bible-appeal and Bible-perversion directed against them. 
Go to the development of Religion as recorded in the Bible, 
and we may truly ask, On what topic of morals, of society, 
of religion, is there no room for doubt, no ground for hesita- 
tion, and no opening for ingenious and sophistical ' question- 
ing'?" I know of none. The deplorable thing is, that 
while the C. W. demands 'demonstration' from us, in order 
to authorize our doing good, any kind of 'doubt' will do 
for it to justify drinking ! 

Par. V. alleges as a 'reasonable ground' for doubt — 
"the entire novelty of the interpretation in question." What 
is the view referred to ? Is it that interpretation, first 
formulated in modem times, as ' the Harmony of Teetotal- 
Ism with the Bible'? {Works of Dr Lees, vol. ii. 1853.) 
The objection is absurd, because it implies that discoveries 
should be made before the occasion of them ; that the early 
Church must needs know more than the later ; and the 
fathers be wiser than the Sons ! This was not I.,ord 
Bacon's view, and for my part I think that Bishop Ellicott 
knows more of Greek and Criticism than the best of the 
■early Fathers. We have even yet ptuch to leam. Early 
Christianity knew nothing of the new exegesis, which is a 
science now ; but science is simply the systematizing of novel 
perceptions — the accretion and co-ordination of facts. 

* It is a nuuim in the tna.1 oF a criminil, however ba.d, that in any 
case of doubt Ae should have the benefit of it. The C. IV. reverses Ihis 
iiia.xim, and will neilher give the good cause nor ttie good Book the 
benefit of a doubt. The appelile for drink must have it ! 




Teetotalism not a Novelty. 

Whether few or many persons have held the same views 
as ourselves is of no consequence to their truth, because 
that circumstance does not touch the evidence. There must 
have been a time, sooner or later, when the truth was first 
perceived ; and, therefore, a time, longer or shorter, when it 
was not perceived. What can the C. IV. make out of such 
a negative ? Argument of this kind is simply suicidal. 
But to imply, by such querulous reasoning, that the Old 
Testament said nothing against strong drink, and nothing 
in behoof of Abstinence, is to ignore the plainest facts; 
while to imply, further, that a// traces of such teaching 
ceased on the introduction of Christianity, is to ignore the 
undoubted records of the Church. 

Clarkson and Wilberforce founded an Anti-Slavery Society, 
as we and others have founded an A nti-Intoxi eating Society. 
But the principles of neither can be said to be ' novelties,' 
though the evidence of both have undoubtedly been formu- 
lated into a system of reasoned truth. ' Abstinence ' from 
intoxicating drink in antiquity was a mora! and religious 
regimen ; in our age It is based upon the experience and 
science of the day. Its form varies, but its motives and 
aims are essentially the same. 

One notorious example of the misreading of Scripture 
occurred in our day. I have heard Southern divines, and 
read of English bishops in the House of Lords, defending 
slavery as a Bible institution ; but I have lived to see West 
Indian and American slavery abolished, and to read Dr 
Cheever's famous critical exposition, showing that it has no 
sanction in the Divine Word. It would have saved much 
scandal had the divines found this out before. Our argu- 
ment on strong drink is conclusive with even stronger evid- 
ence. Had the Christian Church universally so kno^un the 
truth, could slavery have endured so long? In fact, how- 
ever, I shall show in the sequel, that there were always 
advocates and practisers of the teetotal views in the 
Church, from the days of our Lord and before, up to the 
time of John Wesley. There have been Teetotalers, hold- 
ing strong drink to be a ' mocker ' and a ' poison ' up to 
the day of John Newton, who was a Christian engaged in 
the slave-trade, and who very likely (bought that anti- 
slavery was a ' novelty ' of the eighteenth century ! 

The real and only point of importance is, not how an un.- 
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reflecting mob understood the Bible, but how it shouid b 
understood ? If the C. W. will but read the history i 
Christianity, of Jewish Targums, of translations, and of U^ 
teipretation, it may possibly find the solution of its ow 
puzzles. It was upon the principle of authority — of 
blind leading the blind — that the Church went wrong, i 
so needed a reformation ; and this may explain why it i 
Still struggling after a unity of doctrine and practice which ] 
is afar off. The acceptance of statements without exajninf 
tion, is the rock upon which the Church has gone to wrecl 
Instead of anchoring fast upon the simple Word of C 
the blind have led the blind into the ditch of diversity a 
dogma. The Jewish Rabbins, by their traditions, made tl 
law of none effect, imposed burdens too heavy to be bom^* 
and then objected to the simple teaching of Jesus that it 
was a ' novelty ' ; and to our teaching the same class of 
mind objects the same prejudices. The history of Chris- 
tianity shows that many doctrines and prophecies have 
been misunderstood or overlooked, and many discovered or 
elucidated. 

We have, then, the New Testament and History to bear 
witness to the folly of expecting that any Church, Jewish c " 
Christian, will always and universally perceive, or hold i 
its integrity, the true meaning of Scripture, wiielher it 1 
prophecy, psalm, or proverb. A Churchman. 

TEETOTAL ASSUMPTIONS. 

Par. VI. — It is \vorlh considering, also, that Ihii i.i not merely a 
ter nf interpretation. So fa.r, rather, as the direct teaching of the B>U 
ia concerned, there is a moat remnrkable absence of any passages wUt' 
even afifiear to speak evil, as so many teetotalers so constantly do, * 
'moderation' in drink. Plain passages there are in abundance, pi 
sages never yet supposed to admit of question or doubt, which coadei 
'eicess' in strong drink. But a passage which can be shown -wL, 
equal plainness to condemn and prohibit directly what we onderstand ■ 
the moderate use of such drink, does not exist at all in Holy Script 
so far as we know. And we are tolerably certain, also, that « 
already have heard of it often enough had It really been there, is noc 
this, therefore, a state of things to make us at least ponder and pause ? 
la IhU method of Irentment the habit of the Bible in regard to acknow- 
ledged evils and sins? Are we warned therein only against tfaeir 
developments? Against what thfy lead to? Against sinning 'too 
much ' ? Are we not rather warned just as stronglj' against their 
beginnings ? Against that which leads In them ? jVgajnst oven think- 
ing about them, except in abhorrence? Is it not thus, for examplcr 
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about the acknowledged evil of fraud ? We are not only, in Scripture, 
forbidden to steal. We are forbidden also to covet. Is it not thus, 
also, as to the sin of * wrath ' ? We are forbidden to kill. We are also 
forbidden to hate. We are even commanded, in so many words, **to 
leave off contention before it be meddled with.'* Why are we not 
warned, therefore, in a similar manner in this supposed analogous case ? 
If the bare use of alcohol, in the judgment of Scripture, is on a par with 
these evils, why this singular absence of warning against i/s beginnings ? 
Why are we only warned against its excess ? Why are we not also ex- 
pressly forbidden even to Mw^ of iits use ? Can the Scriptures, in a 
word, really have meant so much where we find them saying so little ? 



CLERICAL ASSUMPTIONS.— V. 

Sir, — The C W. asserts, in par. VI., that there is no text 
which speaks evil of moderation in drinking ! I should be 
surprised were I to meet with such a one ! There is no pas- 
sage which speaks evil of moderation in sin, or slavery, or 
polygamy. It is enough that we know the practice to be 
bad, to infer that every degree of it is bad likewise. Such 
a passage would be fatal to our argument — for it would 
imply that * quality ' was a thing of degree, not of kind ; a 
thing of measure, not of relation. The assertion that *a 
moderate sin ' is a * small virtue,' would surprise us. I can 
conceive of a warning against an * excess of riot,' but not of 
a commendation of a * little riot.' A * super^yi\\y of naughti- 
ness' may be named, yet without carrying with it the absurd 
inference that a small flow of naughtiness is a goodness. 
The C. W, really must revise its extraordinary principles of 
reasoning, and cast away the assumptions from which such 
absurd conclusions proceed. 

The C. W, asks if this (its own asserted) " method of treat- 
ment is the habit of the Bible (writers) in regard to evils and 
sins". I should fervently hope not, did I not know that 
this alleged treatment is a pure fiction. We are warned 
against many beginnings of development. For example, 
*■ Lust bringeth forth sin,' and wine * lust ' ; but I cannot 
anywhere find the inference — * Therefore, lust a little, or 
drink a little of that wine which engenders lust ! " We are 
forbidden to covet, because that is illicit desire, and the sin 
is in thie thought before it is in any act; but we are not told 
to covet in * moderation.' We are forbidden evil conten- 
tion, not all contention ; forbidden hate, but not anger and 
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righteous indignation ; so we are not forbidden to drink 
wine, but only that which 'mocks,' ■defrauds,' and 'poisons 
On the other hand, where are we told that ' wine the poisoi 
and ' the defraiider' is t/ie same thing a.s v/m^ the bles 
and that the only difference is one of quantity ? 

In analogous cases, however, we are warned not 
against wine itself, but against excesses also ; but neither ij 
the case of wine nor of women are we ever warned 
the good. In both it is the bad, and the bad only. Oearly, 
the quality of evil renders any advice to be 'moderate' {i 
the modem and perverted sense of the word) equally sups 
flous and absurd. Evider»tly, the begiiming of sin — howevi 
small the germ — is sin. 

It is curious to see the C. It', minimising the wisdom 
Scripture, and asking: — "If it can mc<7«somuch whereit jfrii 
so little?" When one recalls the empty verbosity of ordi- 
nary men and writings, one e.xpects, and I think we find, 
quite a different characteristic in the pregnant sentences of 
die prophets, and of the Saviour and His Apostles. At any 
Tate, volumes have been written upon ' the Words of Jesus.' 
Witness Stier and others. The words of Holy Writ are 
often few, but they contain a world of meaning, and are 
not exhausted yet. On this very question of temperance, 
the Bible has anticipated the last verdict of modem science, 
and is abreast of the definitions of Plato, Aristoteles, and 
Cicero. ' Wine is a mocker,' is the precursor of Dr 
Richardson's 'Alcohol is a shroud,' and is as pregnant 
with meaning as the text of St Paul : " Whatsoever a man 
sows, t/iaf also shall he reap." 

But the supreme and culminating fallacj- emerges in this 
question : '" Why are we not expressly forbidden to IJiink of 
its use'' — that is, of 'wine the mocker.' I might retort the 
C. fV.'s own querj' — " Why are we not forbidden to think of - 
morv than a given quantity " ?— since, according to it, thiSj 
evil only degan at that quantum. On its principle, 
should have been said : on ours net. The language of 
Bible about intoxicating wine is evidently intended to ex( 
in reflecting minds thoughts of its evil and seductive tende. 
and having settled the mind as to its badness, none but 
simpleton would think of its use. With sane and sincoe 
people, abstinence is the direct and necessaiy sequel to the 
belief of the evil of the drink. A Chlrcmmax. 
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TEETOTAL ASSUMPTIONS. 

Par. V 1 1. —The other side of the difficulty, also, must not be forgoden. 
Besides this conspicuous absence of passages of a prohibitive nature, the 
Scriptures undoubtedly are marked by a class of poiaages which appear 
to be of a pemiissory kind. Are not these also strong enough to make 
us question the propriety of altogether passing them by? We need but 
point to them briefly. The advice of St. Paul to Timothy — the nature 
of our Lord's first miracle — His regular practice, as an Israelite, at the 
Passover Supper, His choice of the element of wine for Eucharislic pur- 
poses, and the notorious calumny uttered against Him by Ihose who 
also calumniated His great forerunner on a different ground — are all 
cases in point. We all know how it is that cases like these have told 
on certain men's minds. What Paul recon^mended, what our great 
Example practised, and practised so habitually as to be unjustly re- 
proached by some on that ground, above all, what our Master Himself 
enjoined as an act of religion — cannot be wrong, they say, in JtselE To 
this natural inference no sulhcienC answer has been discovered as yet 

The only answer which we have ever heard attempted is of a very 
halting description. It depends on the assumption that the ' wine ' 
meant in these cases is alwa)^ of a non-intoxicant kind. But can an 
answer resting on sach an assumption really support its own weight?" 
Let it be granted even— as some think that it ought to be— that tha 
word ' wine ' was sometimes employed in Ihose ages with a latitude not 
known in our own. Let it also be granted, in consequence — as it pro- 
bably ought — ^that we cannot be perfectly sure, in nil the cases before 
lis, of the only reference intended being to wines of an intoxicant kind. 
Does tha.t settle the question ? Not at all. 

CLERICAL ASSUMPTIONS.— VL 

Logic, as it seems to me, cannot countenance the- 
proposition that there is any contradiction between the per- 
mission of the good, and the prohibition of the bad. Nay, 
as a matter of fact, the bad is as really permitted as the 
good, since it exists. 

Par. VII., however, virtually assumes that there is a con- 
tradiction ! Passing from the alleged and erroneously 
alleged absence of prohibitive texts, the C. W. proceeds to 
what it calls " the other side of the difficulty — passages of 
a permissory kind." 

Now, even if the wine prescribed by Paul to Timothy — 
who, one would have thought, was as inspired in "his 
practice' as Paul in his prescription, and who may not 
have agreed in its utility — were of the same sort that 
Solomon designated a 'mocker,' and Habakkuk a 'de- 
frauder,' the circumstances of its use and of the patient 
were so different from any ordinary situation, that one 
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might tolerate the right of the one use, and aflinn I 
wrong of the other. Men do not usually confound heal 
with infirmity, or food with physic I A drug, or a slimulai; 
might surely be allowable and fitting to an invalid, wK 
unsuitable to a person in robust health. 

The hypocritical Pharisees (for there were good ones as wi 
as bad), who 'calumniated our Lord's forerunner' and sa 
he 'had a demon,' were the same people who said that tl 
Saviour was a 'wine-bibber' {drinker* in the original). Ho 
such a calumny comes to be ranked as a ' permissory pas 
age" in any sense transcends my poor comprehension! 
it proves that the Lord drank a little wine, it equaUy prove 
that John had a little demon ! f Calumnies, at best, , 
poor grounds for inferences of any description. I unc 
stand very well "Mote it is that such cases tell on i 
minds" wanting in 'lucidity.' They tell by suggestin] 
desired ideas to untrained intellects, to brains destitute i 
logical and critical discipline; but my knowledge of tl 
birth of a fallacy by no means transforms it into a truth. 

The C. IV. says that " what Piul recommended, what oil 
great Exemplar practised and enjoined, cannot be «Tong ii 
ilself" — [what self?] And pray who says that it was ? Tl 
C IV. here assumes that something has been proved, wh< 
in fact, there is only an empty assertion applicable 
nobody. When it is added, that to "this nature! infereno 
no sufficient answer has been discovered," we reply that th 
inference is natural only in the sense of ' bastard,' and C 
a fiction the only needed answer is to ticket it for what it il 
Having made the teetotaler say what he never did say, thj 
Paul and Christ were wrong, the fiction is turned round am 
put in the shape of a fallacy thus ; — 

"It (the answer) depends on the assumption that th< 
'wine' meant in these cases is always of a non-intoxicati 
kind. Can [this] support its own weight?" 

* AH that this charge really proves is, /Anl pious pfople nt thatlim 
thought Hat wine-dnniiiig -.iias bad, and of course it was, if the win 
■was bad. Our Lord no more answered them directly than did John 
for both charges were palpable lies. 

t The Pharisees knew well enough that Christ, as a Jew, obserred: 
the family Passover, and drank of ' the fruit of the Vine ; the lie 
sisted in the implication that He drank intoxicating wine. ModenI' 
Pharisees hold the contrary position — they condemn abslini 
imend drinking. 
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Why not ? One proposition is as good as another, until 
superior evidence comes, and the C. W. lias adduced no 
evidence. It says, virtually, that Christ made, used, and 
enjoined the use of that kind of wine which Solomon says 
is 'a mocker,' and which we are warned not to look upon. 
This is the proposition of the C. IV. Ours is that he made 
the 'good wine,' and enjoined in the Communion the use of 
that which was truly called ' the fruit of the vine.' Which 
proposition best supports its own weight I leave to be deter- 
mined by the lucidiiy of the reader. 

In truth, however, we assume nothing ; we let the texts 
stand for themselves, without gloss or addition. The as- 
sumption and presumption are all on the other side. It is 
not even a mere balancing of an account — one human word 
against another. It is demonstrably our dtation of the 
Divine Word against the interpretations of fallible and pre- 
judiced and ignorant men. It is no assumption whatever 
to say that there is no record of Christ having made 
fermented or alcoholic wine, or of Paul having ever pre- 
scribed it. This is the statement of a simple fact. The 
assumption is, and a very monstrous one too, that the 
inspired record meant it Out of the word 'wine,' or out of 
the phrase ' fruit of the vine,' it is impossible either to get or 
to infer the adjective ' fermented.' 

The C. IV., perhaps suspecting that it was assuming too 
much, proceeds, in a fit of apparent liberality, to grant 
several things. Amongst the rest, it concedes that ' it 
probably ought ' not to be ' perfectly sure ' of its own 
infallibility. It even admits that 'the word (wine) was 
sometimes employed in those (Bible) ages, with a latitude 
not known in our own, and, in consequence, we cannot be 
sure that in al! the cases the reference is only to intoxicating 
wine.' Of course it adds, this ' does not settle the ques- 
tion,' because the 'assumption' is always ready — that, in 
the texts cited, wine d&es, most probably, mean intoxicating 
wine. This is a burlesque equally on logic and on philology. 

It is a matter of wonder that any well-read Churchmen 
should have forgotten the frequent illustrations in Ecclesias- 
tical history, that Abstinence from wine, and the commen- 
dation of Water-drinking, were characteristics of both 
ancient and medijeval Christian leaders. The learned 
Thomas Fuller thus speaks of the primitive monks : — " As 
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for their food, herbs and roots were their diet, wild fruit an^ 
berries their dainties, hunger their sauce, Ihe next ' 7vdl*' 
their wine-cellar." And the pious Bishop Taylor v-indicates 
the philosophy of this practice just as well as a modem 
physiologist. " He that drinks a draught or two of water 
and cools his thirst, drinks no more till his thirst returns ; 
but he that drinks wine, drinks aqain ionger than i 
riMlful." 

TEETOTAL JS^UAtPT/ONS. 
Par. VIII.— The position needinf; to be establisbed, from tht 
Icelotaler'a stand-point, is clearly very much more. It is not th 
■\apieness but the supposed predsion of the language on which fM 
toQtention depends. What they assume U strictness, not breadth, ( 
intention. That the word ' wine ' never includes, in these appraviq 
pasiuiges, whnt was often understood by it then, and what is alwftj 
understood by It now — this is what ia necessary to support their a^ 
ment In short, in all these cases, if their oonlention is true, /ietv mm 
Aavc bren a limitation mcaiit it/hifh is never exfresscd. There sun 
have been no idea of referring', in any of them, to what appeaiE to I3 
meant As though it were possible for any man living to ' prov^ i 
negative ' of so enormous a gtanj ! As though any man, theiefolc 
with this difficulty before hira, had the right lo condemn his fellow mil 
on this ground '. It cannot be proved bnt that the great Exemplar of ^ 
Christians, did the very thing in dispute ! Is not Oiis saying the least 
Is not this, therefore, some reason for hesitating before absolutely cod' 
demning my brother for doing the very same thmg? 

I fear, judging from the confusion displayed in this 
whole paragraph, the writer is hardly competent to de^ 
cide for us what our position needs. We have nothing 
whatever to do with 'vagueness' of any kind. We tak 
the Bible as it is, whether its words are vague, or strict, c 
broad. If 'broad,' we argue strictly from their breadth; 
If ' strict,' we argue just the same from their strictness, i 
if they are ' vague,' we strictly leave them as we find themi 
It certainly never has been proved that Christ drank i 
toxicaling wine, which is the only thing we contend c 
about That he drank the same sort of ''Oine as we di . 
no/ be an argument against us; and therefore absolutely 
furnishes no reason for drinking the other sort. But what 
can be the meaning of the statement — that in texts wherej 
WINE is named, our argument assumes an unexpressed limir' 
tation, and that the apparent meaning is not the real one? 
And what is the purport of the imposing verbiage about 
proving a negative? Wc are not asking for any such proof,. 
and we are not offering any such. Make it the case of 
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Socrates, and see how it will bear. The historians record, 
that on one occasion he was regaled by a friend at supper, 
with soup flavored with some herb, and in another part the 
historian says that Socrates was condemned by the judges to 
take a potion prepared from some herb. The text does not say 
which had the 'parsley' and which the 'hemlock.' How are 
you to get at the fact of difference of things, when the word 
is the same ? We say from the circumstances implied in the 
contest. Now read over again the objection in Par. viii 
above, and tell us how it applies when 'herb' is substi- 
tuted for ' wine.' It will appear, we think, as a flow of 
words without any logical application. A generic word like 
' wine' or 'herb,' includes reference to a class of things, 
but denotes no one of the class, but only the general idea of 
the class. It has rather an unexpressed limit, not an unex- 
pressed extension — but is strictly limited to itself, and it is 
itself its o^i'n expression. The 'apparent' meaning is the 
real meaning ; but the meaning of a noun can never be 
the meaning of an adjective. The adjective is not the 
noun, and the noun is not the adjective — their comprehension 
is different. A Churchman. 

CLERICAL ASSUMPTIONS.— VII. 
Sir, — The citation of a text of a special and decisive 
kind has, to my knowledge, been challenged for forty-two 
years. It has been found in the Apocrypha, but never in 
the Bible. That text is one which involves the Divine 
sanction (not 'human' sanction or divine 'permission') 
upon wine, which at the same time is associated with the 
marks of evil or intoxication. The absence of such a text 
is a fact absolutely incompatible with the theory of the 
C. IV. But let us see once more how it puts our case : — 

" It is QQt the va^cness, but the supposed precision of ianguage, on 
which their contention depends. Whal Ihey assume is, not strictuess, 
but breadth uf intention. " 

Words — very fine words — but all showing that the C. IV. 
is at sea. We probably know our own arguments, and 
their nature, quite as well as our obliging instructor; and 
these words, about ' precision ' and ' breadth,' however they 
fall on ' the ears of the groundlings,' have really no applica- 
tion to the point in dispute. Either the C./K, therefore, 
■does not understand our argument, 01 A ■wWt^Koj TOia- 
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represents it. Our position is inclusive of both texts c 
'precision' and words of 'breadth.' Wine the 'poison 
cannot include wine not a poison; 'good' wine caimo 
mean also 'bad wine.' The 'fruit of the vine' canno 
truly designate 'vinegar' or 'alcohol,' the products of a 
not nature. 'Wine that cometh out of the earth' cam 
also mean 'wine that cometh out of the fermenting vat 
The word ' wine ' by itself, on the other hand, has 
' breadth ' of meaning : it covers all sorts, young or olt 
good, bad, or indifferent. Nouns, in short, are too broad t 
include their adjectives, and a species is too narrow t 
include its genus. The apology of the C. W. for drinkio 
is founded upon the confusion of these different uses of 
word ; our argument is based on distinguishing them. 
" In alt these cases, [here must have been a lim 

Of course there must, just as when one familiarly say 
'He is in drink,' or 'The kettle boils.' The fact, in the o_ 
case, shows that a sort of drink equal to the production ofh. 
tweets seen, is understood, and in the other, that the thing t 
the kettle, which alone ^.m boil, is meant. What appeal 
to be meant is more obvious often from sight than sount 
We ask no man to prove a 'negative,' but if he make 
a positive assertion, we call upon him to make it 
The positive assertion of the drinker can ne\'er be prove<i^ 
because the document of proof is closed, and the limitatioW 
'fermented' is omitted ! 

From one blunder the C. W. ascends to another of stU 
greater magnitude. So far from making {as asserted) th^ 
absurd statement about ' wine never including ' a drink ths 
is intoxicating, we make t/ie exact contratj, namely, 
wine as certainly includes, in its signification or applicatitq 
one sort as another ! To deny this would be to destn 
one half our case, namely, that bad wine is denounced I 
the Bible as the occasion of physical disorder and inOT 
degradation. No such preposterous statement, then, as U 
one imputed to us, is necessary to support our argument 

The C.W. may multiply its presumptive 'musts' 
' cannots,' as pleases it : nevertheless, it remains for ev( 
true, in the very nature of popular language, that j 
limitation is often meant where none is expressed, and f 
the very obvious reason, that the palpability of the &cl 
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and the necessity of the case, explain the whole matter. 
When a man says " Drink is a ruinous thing," or " Teeto- 
talers abstain from drink," — who ever needs a disquisition 
from the C. W. to inform the hearer that strong drink (and 
not water) is meant? The C. W. should not have forgotten 
Matt. jti. 8; "John came neither eating nor drinking,"— 
where the fact that it is impossible to come into this world 
(or at least to remain) without both eating and drinking, 
shows that something must be understood which is not 
expressed, namely, or<ii nary food and wim. There is indeed 
more than one limitation in this text, for even if ' common 
food ' had been expressed, it would not have included pork, 
so commonly consumed by the Gentiles; for otherwise, why 
were pigs bred ? As John was, in general, a contrast in 
his dietetic habits to the corrupt world of Judaism, but not 
as to the 'pork' limitation, so Christ was a contrast to 
John's extreme, yet not a contrast to John in regard to 
pork and intoxicating potations. In the absence of these 
necessary and known distinctions. Scripture is often per- 
verted, for there are often wanting in words both ' breadths 

; of intention' and 'precision of language,' while yet the 

' sense is quite clear to any person of sense. When we 
read the current language about ' Church and Siate,' or 
hear a neighbour say, ' I go to ciiurch,' — the known but 
unexpressed facts limit the meaning of the general word 
'Church' to the Episcopal Church of England (though in 
Scotland it would not be so). It would be folly, on that 
account, to affirm that Church had not a wider application 
— in another connection. So with the word ' wine.' 

Finally, the talk about ' proving a negative ' seems 

I designed to produce upon 'certain minds' the impression 
that there is something significant, when in reality there is 

I nothing but the word ' negative.' But the climax of as- 
sumption is reached in these words : — 

I ■' It cannot be proved but that the great Exemplar did 

I the very thing in dispute !" 

I We are here called to prove a negative, though we had 

I just been told that this was impossible ! This is drivel, not 
dialectic, since no one disputes the record. The question, 
however, returns as before, and will for ever return, " What 

I sort of wine did our Lord create out of water?" Good wine, 
the blessing, or bad wine, the mocker? A Churchman. 
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Y a conference of the Church of England 
Temperance Society the chairman is re- 
ported as sa>'ing. that " he thought a person 
set a nobler example as to what was right, 
who used ike good things oi this life, than he 
who, by abstinence, admitted that he was 
afraid to appreciate them." 
Not a single line of all this has any application to our 
position. We will, out of curiosity, just analyse and 
enumerate its eight fallacies. _^ 

1. Neephalists have no idea of doing anything 
than 'use' the 'good things of this life.' What are 
good things which fill our countrj' with disease, debaucherj^ 
and crime? We are ignorant of them. Tell us, then 
plainly, what ' good things ' we are ' afraid to use' ? 

2. It is a 6ad thing of artificial life alone from which 
abstain — namely, brewed poison-drink, a drink, which 
even in modei'ation, shortens the lives of the users from 
to fifteen years. 

3. It is 'right' to use the good, 'right' also to avoid th« 
bad ; and reversely, it is wrong to i/s* the bad, while tt 
abstain from any special good thing is not wrong — ^but ma; 
sometimes be 'very good' — as when the Nazarites abstiunn 
from Grapes, and the Jews from Pork. 

4. When people follow the truth, the 'exawfi/e' is alnayi 
noble: and may be as noble in a little thing as a great on^ 
Indeed, a nobler motive may attend the performance of t 
little action than a great one : but no one can set a ' nobler 
example by doing that which is not useful or safe j 
drinking narcotic fluids is neither wise nor safe. 
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5. The Abstainer tloes not admit that hf is 'afraid to 
appreciate' eitlier good food or bad drink. He puts the 
just price upon both. In fact, he discriminates qualities, 
whereas the drinker has no idea of anything save an 
indefinite quantity ! 

6. The basis of drinking does not even admit of any 
high moral element. No moral good can be shown to result 
from it. It is a tree that does not bring forth good fruit. 
Alcohol does not increase mental perception, or promote 
moral improvement, but the reverse. Its use generates the 
drunkard's appetite in many, and tinds to produce it in all 
It is, therefore, not a safe example : as Mr Lewes admitted, 
' Alcohol is a tricksy spirit.' No one, moreover, ilofs drink 
from any high moral motive. They drink because Xhey like 
the drink : and mere 'liking,' however natural, has not a 
moral element in iL The cat which likes to catch a mouse 
fiilfils a law of instinct, but the action does not rise into the 
plane of morals. Quite the contrary is the case — virtue' 
b^ns only with the denial of appetite. It is always a 
'curbing' process, never a spurring one, 

7. But the claim of superior virtue in drinking refutes 
itself. For, plainly, there is no virtue displayed in not 
drinking too much water, or milk, or cocoa. If, therefore, 
drinking wine requires the putting on of a moral curb, it 
must be because the wine disturbs the normal state of brain 
and desire. In that case, where is the morality, or even 
the consistency, of a Christian professor who at his morning 
prayer asks God to 'lead him not into temptation,' and 
then all through the day drinks that which at once increases 
temptation and decreases the resisting power? 

8. On the other hand, what is called ' Asceticism,' may 
be real virtue, even when a mistake is made as to the 
physical fact— though no mistake is madebytheNeephal'st, 
The Nazarites of old were virtuous in abstaining from ihe 
use of the grape and its juice, at the Divine invitation to 
show themselves willing to deny their orjjanic appetites : 
while no such need is required of us in these days of science, 
when the precise limits of use are discriminated. We even 
allow that the ' motive ' of the philanthropist who abstains 
to-day from what he belieres to bt good, may be higher than 
the motive of many who abstain because tliey knmv that 
alcohol is bad for them. The objection has not one syllable 
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of truth for its foundation. Further, let us add, that those 
who ignorantly rail against Asceticism (discipline) are not 
aware that it is a necessary side of moral-truth, which will' 
pass into and coalesce with a higher. The Christian; 
maxim, 'die to live,' has an aspect of utilitarianism, as i 
seeking a selfreward, but all the same 'to die' is an act of 
self-abnegation. It cannot mean that self-sacrifice is only 
an exchange of oW^^-worldliness for this worldliness? The: 
true interpretation is, rather, that the Individual must die, 
to an isolated life, a life limited by his own desires, in order 
that he may live in tite spirit of a self-conscious, univeraally 
comprehending being, associated with all other objective 
life. Pleasure, indeed, may come with the fruition of deare, 
but that is not the motive, nor the end contemplated. Our 
true life is a life lived for others — love of kindred souls, of 
our brothers, and of our Saviour ! and he who, in such g 
spirit, declines to gratify his own appetite or to encourage 
social customs that tend to eVi\, /i>r the sake of bearing a 
the temptations or the probable sins of his susceptible brolherSf 
is the true disciple of his Redeemer and Exemplar ; livingl 
and moving indeed in a far higher and diviner plane than 
he who wrangles about his own ' rights,' and stands upon 
what, in his own frigid egotism, he miscalls his 'Christian 
privileges.' Our greater privileges are in truth the liberty 
of imitating that life of Divine Sacrifice to which the 
'Captain of our Salvation' calls us, and of doing good i 
we hare opportunity, i.e. in every sphere of life and action 
in which Providence has placed us. 

It is due to the early Fathers of the Church to say that 
they were almost entirely free from the word confusion of 
the modern clergy, to whose perversion of the meaning of 
' moderation ' Cowper so aptly referred in his day, when it 
was used as an apology for drinking ; — 

' The self-same worf Ihnt bids our lusls obey. 
Is mis-applied to sanctify their away.' 

St Clement, in his ' First Epistle to the Corinthians,' gives 
this instruction to the Christian Women; "Let the ^-oivra- 
nient (or moderation) of their tongues be manifest by their 
silence" — not by a 'quantity' of talk.* Nor did the 
Fathers teach the dangerous doctrine of tempting the flesh 

• Archbishop Wake's Apostdlica! Fathers, $ XXI. 
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as the path to virtue. St Polycarp says, in his Letter to 
the Philippians (§ VIL), " Let us return to the word that 
was delivered to us from the beginning, — ^ adsti/ient (nepssde) 
unto prayer,* and persevering in fasting [not eating in 
moderation]; with supplication beseeching the all-seeing 
God *not to lead us into temptation,' as the Lord hath 
said, ' The spirit truly is willing, but the flesh is weak.' " 
Neither did the Fathers ever dream of opposing abstinence 
to temperance, or the still greater folly of excluding abstin- 
ence or continence from the comprehension of temperance ! 
The * Commands ' of St Hermas, begin by saying " Fear 
God, and abstain* from all evil'* The * Sixth Command ' 
opens thus : — " I commanded thee in my first command- 
ment, that thou shouldst keep faith, and fear, and abstinence. 
Do thou, therefore, keep the right way, and leave that 
which is evil, for the evil way hath not a good end." So, 
when St Ignatius, in his 'Epistle to the Ephesians' (§ 10), 
says — " So that no herb of the Devil may be found in you " 
— are we to understand that the herb was of the same 
quality as the Lord's, only a little more of it ? This must be 
so, if the * poison ' wine and the * good ' wine be the same 
thing! Writing to the Philadelphians (§ IIL), Ignatius 
says: ^^ Abstain, therefore, from those evil herbs which 
Jesus Christ does not dress, because such are not the plant- 
ing of the Father." So the Shepherd of Hermas (9th and 
joth Similitude) says of Faith, Continence, Patience, etc., 
" If thou shalt have thy house pure they will abide with 
thee ; but if it shall be never so little polluted, they will de- 
part, for these Virgins cannot endure any manner of 
pollution." 

* Habe abstinentiam. 

t So in the Greek of Athanasius. 
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ON PASSOVER WINE AND 'FERMENT,' 



N the Guardian of September 20, 1883, there 
r!|)pcared a letter from the Rev. Alfred 
Edersheim, D.D., of Bridport, apparently in 
answer to this query put to him by Canon 
Bright: — " Was the Wint used at the Passover 
fermented and intoxkatingV 

The form of the question shows that the 
Inquirer and the Inquiree are aUke ignorant of the true pinch 
of the argument. The queries, in order to be pertinent, 
should be, Used, when and by whom? and used exehistvelyT 
We reruse to accept the Rabbins of a,d. aoo, as of the 
same value as the autliors of the Pentateuch ; we refuse to 
place the authors of tlie Talmud of any age upon the same 
level as the Lord Jesus Christ, who so often confuted their 
vain traditions, and confounded their sensual sophisms," 

Our answer for forty years has been — -sometimes, and for 
ages perhaps by some Jews, the Passover was observed in 
fermented wine : sometimes, and for all ages, by some Jews, 
it was observed in raisin\vi\z% or in grape-juice pmst, or in 
prepared ««intoxi eating wine ; but in no age of the Jewish 
•The Talmud was compiled at variaiia dmes, and ia of conflicting^ 
anthoiity, though doubtiesa a. continuous tradition ifi of some value — 
much short of infalhbiliCy. The older text and the later Explanationa 
must be distinguished, which Dr Kdei^heim fails to do. Suppose, now, 
that he citea from a tradition .Tiiir/ to be of the age of St Paul, or piinr, 
in proof of dmakmnisi in Teruanlem at the Feastj of Pasch or Purim. 
How shall we regard such a statement either as to its truth or its 
authority, in the face of the fact that, for a period of 100 years before 
and 100 years after, Judea was pervaded and permeated with the in- 
fluence of those pure and noble Pharisees the Eaaenea, who not anly^ 
al>3tained from intoxicating dnnlt, but even described mtoticatingwioe- 
by the name of Fool's Phviid Were these people, or the Hypocrite* 
and Traditionalists. bibsI likely to represent the views of the followers- 
of John the Baptist and of tlie Lord? 
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Church was it ever declared or decreed \^3X 'ertnnited or 
intoxicating wine was essential to its observance, or that 
the use of the juice or 'I-'ruit of ihe Vine' was a iw/<»- 
tion of the ordinance — as is now niaintaineJ bv so many 
Christians. 

The only authority that we accept on this point for our 
selves, is the original law of Exodus, the nords of the 
Saviour Himself, and the authority of St Paul. What do 
these involve? 

1. The law (Exod. xii. 15; xiii. 7) lays down plainly, that 
only Matzah (fresh sweet things) shall be used ; that leaven 
(Seor) shall be put away, with everything that is khamds 
(fermented). To limit the word matsah to ' l/i'scuW is 
ridiculous : no matter if millions did it ; but there is no 
proof that the most ancient Jews ever did so absurd a thing. 
They excluded Gentile vinegar. The spirit and original 
meaning of the prohibition plainly was, that all cornipied or 
degraded things should be excluded on that occasion, from 
sight, touch, and taste. Khamets is really the same word, 
slightly modilied, as khometz, ' vinegar,' which fact dissipates 
the fallacy that would limit its applicadon to bread ! 

3. If the Saviour knew no better the meaning of Ihe Law 
than the Rabbins, and if the words He used were not (nit 
(as we affirm they were, whatever becomes of the Talmud), 
then the whole question lapses into an indifTereni tradition 
and a senseless squabble. But if ' the fruit of the vine' bt 
the fruit of the vine really, and if the phrase were mistakenly 
«c/ applied to fermented wine, then the juice of raisins, or 
of grapes, are permissible elements of the Paschal Supper, as 
the Jews have always allowed. Again, the wine which the 
Saviour used was of a sort that is in its best state when 
'new,' which ^fermented wine' admittedly is not. Juice 
pressed from new ripe-grapes is far superior in tas;e and 
flavour to 'juice' pressed out many months after the vin- 
tage, as the Passover season was ; for then the grapes would 
become more sweet, but their juice less aromadc and re- 
freshing. The Jewish blessings show the impropriety of 
applying the word create to anything made or altered by 
man: the words of the blessing were, who 'crealest the 
fruit of the vine' or of the 'earth,' but on bread, 'who 
bringesl forth food from the earth,' for bread was made by 
wan; so that the 'fruit of the vine' was originally a well 
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known phrase, "when used accurately, iiyt a natural product, 
and therefore not for an altered and ' fermented' thing. 

St Paul, in I Cor. v. 6-3, clearly uses sumee (ferment) as 
the symbol of ' corruption,' and the 'a«fermented' eiemenis 
3s representative of Christian purity and sincerity. The 
Greek has no limitation to bread, or yeast, as the refining 
Talmudists would put upon the Hebrew khamets: and in 
fact, the Hebrew and Greek texts do not hmit the allusion 
to 'bread' — neither lekhem nor artas being used. 

Above forty years ago we pointed out the conclusive fact, 
that the Jews knew that the law prohibited khametz, for the 
Rabbins had invented a theory to fit their practice- 
namely, that the juices of fruits do not ferment! Now of 
course and in fact, they do — and the result of such fermen- 
tation is much worse in the case of 'wine' than of 'flour.' 
In the latter, indeed, while some nutriment is lost, the 
alcohol produced is eliminated in the baking, and the 
remnant is no longer either corrupt or corrupting. It is 
'purified by fire' — the germ of corruption being killed, i.t. 
the yeast-plant. Hence, with our greater light, it makes no 
difference whether we take fermented bread or biscuit at 
the Sacrament. This decision, howmer, must hold as true of 
the wine as of the bread. But what is the effect of ferment- 
ing the wine? If the Rabbins did not know, we know ; and 
may it not be presumed that the Lord knew? It is the 
sa.mc fiingi/s of yeast that operates on the juice as on the 
flour, but in decomposing a greater quantity of sugar, under 
freer conditions of fluidity and change, it destroys on the 
one hand more of the nutrition, and developes more of the 
poison which remains in the liquid to " bite like a serpent 
and sting like an adder." Let the Church look the facts 
squarely in the face, and see if it can justify the retention of 
the deadly and unfitting element, while it makes no scruple 
about the rejection of the other ^//Fermented and innocent 
one?* Dr Eiersheim sets up baseless distinctions, while 
he states no fact not already extant in our oldest expositions. 
He says that ferment of com (or malt wort), would be inter- 

• See Dr Norman Kerr's touching plea for those Communioniats who 
arc reelaimed from inebriety, or who were Jtiherilon of the drunkard's 
appetite, in his new leclure on Passover Wine. 'An Apfieat ta the 

I Bishops and Clergy an bfknifnf Rffarmcd /iieiriala. ' (Hand and Heart 

\ Office, Paterncater Buildings, London.) 
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dieted, but not vinous fermentation. Now one fermenta- 
tion of saccharine matter is precisely like another — the 
active fungus is the same. 

Against the audacious proposition to subordinate the 
reading and interpretation of the Christian Scriptures to the 
monstrous opinions, the ignorant whims, and the fantastical 
traditions of those Jewish Rabbins who made the law of no 
effect, 1, for one, record my earnest and decided protest. 
Far better, that we went at once into the infallible Roman 
fold, and relinquished our hypocritical pretence of being a 
Protestant People, since we dare not open our eyes to the 
light of facts all round about us. 

At a meeting at Hawkhurst, Canon Jeffreys is reported 
to have spoken as follows : — 

"The prayer in the Holy Communion service of the Church spoke of 

* God*s good creatures of bread and wine. * Bread, though made by 
man, was God's good creature, and so was wine, though made by man. 
Each was the production of the fruits of the earth, given by God for 
man's use. We should be doing very irreverently in substituting for the 
usual wine of the Holy Communion ivhat was not really 7vinc.^^ The 
President, in the course of the lecture, handed round to the company 
present, some out of eight samples of unfermented wine, skilfully pre- 
pared by Mr Frank Wright, of Kensington. They generally agreed 
that there was not much semblance to port or tent wine in the 
preparations. 

He says that it is of " the greatest importance that some 
means be devised to give to theological students accurate 
information on what so greatly affects the proper understand- 
ing, not only of the Old, but of the New Testament" ! ! ! 

All this displays an utter misconception of the facts of the 
case, and of the views of intelligent temperance men. No- 
body is quarrelling with good bread and wine — no one 
wants any substitute at all for these, on our side. It is our 

* reverence ' for the laws of God (natural and revealed) that 
seeks good wine and good bread for the Sacrament ; and, 
we suppose, the Divine Father will accept our reverence, 
and our sincere belief, as favorably as the Canon's. The 
question is not one of feeling but of truth, and in the pursuit 
of truth Canons have no special privileges over common men 
like ourselves. But, with all due respect, we may adopt St 
Paul's advice, and try the spirits. If alcoholic wine be made 
by man, how can it be a creature of God's ? If a creature 
of God's, like the wine of the Psalmist (civ. 15), which 
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•grows out of the earth,' — the ' wine in the cluster,' — how | 
can it also be made by man ? And if the Canonical Bible i 
calls it wine, which is ' gathered,' ' expressed,' and trodden 
out, why should the Canon deny its reality? We do not, 
however, understand how a loaf of bread, or a bottle of 
port, can be correctly called a 'production of the fruits of 
the earth.' Wheat and grapes are productions from the 
earth, but bread and alco/iolic drink are the productions of 
the balcer and the brewer. The fact that natural wine 
differs so greatly from artificial wine — grape juice from 
Burgundy — should teach all sane persons that ' the 
fruit of the vine ' sanctioned by the Lord is not the stuff 
usually patronised by 'the clerical world.' Baking chiefly 
modifies the form of wheat, leaving its essential qualities — 
brewing destroys most of the fruit or corn, and produces 
new and pernicious things. 

Since the preceding critique was written, Dr Norman 
Kerr has done great service by his lecture on I'assover 
Wines, He has brought to the front the old fact that not 
any ftrnHtitaHoH, but the presence of ferment oi grain, was 
lliL- prohibited condition of the Jewish Rabbins after Moses, 
in their observance of the Paschal feast; and that they 
always did use, and still use, indifferently, either »«• 
intoxicating or fermented wine, Unless, therefore, it can 
be shown that Jesus Christ ohjected specially to the use of 
///ifermentcd wine, and differed in that respect from the tra- 
ditional prattices, one sort of wine must negatively ' 
deemed as valid as (he other, since he did not point out the 
error now alleged to be involved in the use of the \ ' 
which is I'.'it '.1 mocker.' On such a subject and occasion. 
He would hardly be silent — and we know that, in his choice: 
of terms, His words apply to the ';i7j'»ra/ and innocent -mat; 
— to the ■■fruit of the vine' which is best when 'new.' Th« 
following is an article abridged from The Jennsh IVorld, fot 
Feb. ajd, 1SS3. 

The Position of 'The Jewish Wokld.' 

r. Except by reason of Jewish custom having been referred te 
matter of some imporlHncc, the controversy with the CAureh Qilarierh 
I'oulil have, for Jews at least, very little interest indeed. Aa i( 



i*, the arguments of the Church orga.n in this 
bably provolic more surpIi^ie tha ' " 
within the compaiis of a nulshell. 
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good work in the direction of treating inebriates ; individuals who, by 
inveterate habit or by inherited inclination, are victims of the drink- 
mania. As a Churchman — and all honour to him for his consistency — 
lie desires his patients under treatment to partake of the Sacrament. 
But the wine used for sacramental purposes is an intoxicant: and in the 
case of inebriates under treatment, tempts the palate with the alcohol 
flavour ere the patient is strong enough to resist. He tastes the seduc- 
tive brew ; and this tends to create or strengthen the longing against 
which it is his main object to contend. Dr Kerr has therefore 
endeavored to induce the bishops ahd clergymen of the Church of 
England to use an unfermented wine either at the communion, or at 
certain communion ser\'ices, so as to avoid the risk pointed out. The 
desire, under the circumstances, is both reasonable and praiseworthy. 
But, it seems, certain tender consciences within the Church took fright 
at this. There are always sensitive mortals about, who see, in the poet's 
serio-comic phrase, a * distinction between tweedle-dum and tweedle- 
dee ' ; and certain worthy clerics of this type came to the extraordinary 
conclusion that there was a serious difference in the sanctity of a fermented 
and intoxicating wine, and that of an unfermented and non-intoxicating 
juice of the grape ! The argument on which they based their conten- 
tion was the extraordinary one, that the Jews at Passover never used any 
but fermented and theiefore intoxicating wine ; and as the founder of 
Chnstianity at the Last Supper — that of the Passover, which the com- 
munion of the Church commemorates — drank only of such wine, they 
could not conscientiously follow the ordinance of the Sacrament if they 
used an wwfermented wine ? Summed up, as we should sum it, only 
tliat wine was endowed with the necessary sanctity that had likewise the 
property of causing drunkenness. 

2. It is needless for us to point out that Jewish practice has, from time 
immemorial, sanctioned the use of wine of any kind, new or old, 
fermented or unfermented, intoxicating or innocuous. It must, however, 
be the pure juice of the grape ; and this was only insisted upon 
because the blessing said over it praised God as ** the creator of the 
FRUIT of the vine" and this could not well be done, if a beverage of any 
other kind were consumed. 

3. To soothe these uneasy consciences — these sticklers for an intoxi- 
cating * element ' — Dr Kerr, in a very able address delivered before the 
Church Homiletical Society, pointed out what was, and what had un- 
deniably always been, the practice of the Jews in the matter of Passover 
wine ; and that scrupulous Christians need be under no apprehension 
that, in using for the sacrament a non-intoxicating vvine, they were 
setting at naught the example of the Founder of their faith. This 
statement, however, provoked the ire of a reviewer who, in an article — 
of which the less saia the better — contended that the Jews of old were 
forbidden to use any but intoxicating wines at Passover, giving what he 
supposed were authorities for his statement ; and that therefore Dr 
Kerr was ignorant, and knew nothing at all about it ! This led to the 
meeting last Tuesday, at which our delegate Chief-Rabbi was present 
by request, in order to state publicly what was really the practice of 
Jews, and what the * authorities' said upon the matter. In response to 
the inquiries made of him, Dr Herman Adler addressed the meeting, 
and the statement he made should settle the question for gciod, Jnns 
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Aave, front time immfmorinl, uted alike fermeattd and unfirtaatttd 10 
on a/er'v occasion, inc/tiJius the J'assnvei; wheit Ihe rustom e/fiertakiag of 
Iht JUICE OF TKB CRAPE and tht sajiitiff oflhf appropriaU biasing mat' 
inmmSent, He expressed some surprise that this bet should have bcieii 
called in question ; and could not conceive what possible aulhoritiea the 
Chitreh Quarterly could have quoted against it. As the celebratiQn of 
the passoverhas neverfor a single year been suspeaded during, at least, 
two thousand years, it is difBEint to understand how anyone can throw 
doubt alout the Iraditietiai aistoiii of the Jews. There is, however, 
another aspect of the matter. Considering that the Jev 
' sticklers itufarm.' and that Christianity claims that it regards only the. 
spirit of an ordinance, it is somewhat incomprehensible to us benighted. 
Jews, that the Chui-ch Qiiarttrly RMnf should champion ceremotuBl 
formah'sm to such an extent as 10 hold that the injunction of the Aathcv* 
of Chiisliaiiity is not followed in the matter of the communion oaless 
the ' wine ' that is partaken of be arti/icially prepared in such a way as' 
to possess intniicating qnaUties ! 

1. To the sensible and liber.1l stand-point of The Jewish 
Worlds we have nothing to object ; but the mistakes of the 

Jews in the interpretation of an ancient law are not bindinji 
upon us. St Paul, evidently, viewed khamets as a symbol 
of 'corruption,' and gave to it a wider significance than that* 
of a reference to grain; and (/ we are bound by the notion 
that 'ferment' connoted corruption, we must needs be con- 
sistent in the use of our symbols. Otherwise, any decent, 
dietetic elements would serve, and be equally sacred. But 
with The feji'is/i World vie do shrink from the idea of mak- 
ing the inebriatittg element the specially sacred and most 
essential one ! 

2. But we heartily accord with the observations concem- 
ina the 'blessings.' In our Prize Essay on Sacramental 
Wine, we pointed out the significance of and the peculia 
distinctions involved in the Jewish blessings; but we also 
insisted, and still insist, that akohol and vinegar, the 
results of the first stages of fermentation, are no more the 
'fruit of the vine' than are mucous or mannite, or any othei 
degraded substance which results from the last stages of 
vinous decomposition. It may be held, indeed, by the 
Jews, that, however mistaken were their Rabbins, tlmt wa 
their understanding, and therefore Jesus, as a Jew, might 
have been ignorant of the fact of the unfitness of both name 
and thing. Well, that will do for the Jews, but will il ' 
for the English traditionalists? Are they willing to concede 
that their I^rd fell into the same mistake? If so, then the 
authority of Jesus and Paul sinks to the level of tlie Jewish 
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doctors, as indeed Dr Edeisltejm. and his docile [wpD, 
Canon Brighi, have viriually argued : It is, however, highly 
satisfactory that we have the dear and unbroken tcstimonj- 
of the Jewish Church that 'the juice of the grape' is 'tlrc 
fruit of the vine," and valid for Passover or Sacramental use, 

3. The/eU'isA World \s quite right in its criticism upon 
the ignoble and ignorant writer in the "Church Review,' 
and leaves hini In an unenviable position. One thing, how- 
ever remains to be said, namelj", thai thoujjh the Jews do 
not stickle for the uotion that natural wine does not exist, — 
and that wine is not wine unless it be 'fruit of the vine' 
atiifidally alUred — yet the fermentation of grape juice is the 
I'RODUCTiox OF A NEW TMiN<;, and a thing which was 
not, either hy Christ or Paul, ever even called 'Wise.* 
Thus the whole contention is cmpt)-. 

In the First Prize Essay on Sacramental Wine, written 
in 1844, Section 24,' we observed that it "seems clearly 
made out that the use of unfeimented wine is at once con- 
sisUnt with the essence, spirit, and letter of the Passover, 
and with ancient and im memorial usages, both Jewish and 
Christian. Practically, that is all we care to contend for, 
since it removes the stumbling block from the way of the 
Reformed Inebriate, whose dormant appetite is apt to be 
excited by the slightest taste of alcoholic wine." But to Dr 
Kerr is due the great merit of taking up all the threads ol 
fact and argument spread over the last forty years, and 
weaving them into a demonstration from which all reasonable 
persons can now draw thdr o«-n practical conclusion. No 
one, on either side, has ever disputed the fact that some Jews 
have used at the Passover an intoxicating and a pure 
fermented wine, and others, from time immemorial, raisin 
or grape juice. But by the living evidence of the Chief 
Rabbi Adler, and of Prof. Marks, we have now further 
established the important negative fact, that neither alcohol, 
nor the process of fermentation, was ever regarded by the 
Jews as essential to the validity of the feast. It also fairly 
turns the tables upon the objector : for if loine be essential 
to the observance, and he relies upon Jewish custom as the 
absolute truth, then raisin or 'grape juice' is 'wine,' and 

■ FJtsl published in 1S53, in Works of Dt Lees, VoL ii. In 1S45. 
article ' Passover,' Ihe same conclusions were made good in Killo'.- 
Cyclopttdia of Biblical Literature. 



Tent or Port may be dispensed widL Even if grape jcdce 
be not wine, or if wine be not essential,, and the ancient Rab- 
bins did not know what constitoted wine like the knowing 
modem objector, then ' grape juice ' wiQ be valid. In other 
words, if the ancient Jews did ik)C kjuni' the meaning and 
significance of the law, and could not interpret aright or 
uniformlj the terms of the law, the whc^e controversy be- 
comes absurd. It is not likely that the modem tippler of 
wine understands better than the Ancient Jews whaX the 
words * blood of the grape ' or ^ fruit of the wine' really 
signified — though with the Septuagint of Deut ^rrrn. 14. 
before us, where we read that, of " the blood of the grape 
he drank t:'ine,^ there should be little doubt On the other 
hand, if only ' fermented ' wine be essential in a S3rmb(^cal 
feast where * ferment' was prohibited, and * pure' things en- 
joined, — ^as the Church Quarterly Jirriezi* contends, — then 
the authority of the Rabbins must be discarded as quite 
worthless. For ourselves, we accept all facts of history, bat 
we refuse to allow any man or set of men to interpret for 
us dogmatically a document addressed to ourselves as much 
as to them. In our judgment, and we have given our 
reasons, the Jewish law prohibited y^rwr/// and unfermented 
things, and in the interpretation of it, we believe that Christ 
was not on the side of danger, or doubt or error, or &Jse 
tradition. Certainly the early Christians connected the idea 
of ' corruption ' with ferment St Ignatius, as shown in his 
Epistle to the Romans, had obviously the same views as St 
Paul (§ VII.) : — " I take no pleasure in the food of corrup- 
tion, I desire the heavenly bread, and the drink I long for 
is His Blood, which is incorruptible love." This was a much 
wider reference than to some notion about 'ferment of 
grain? 






1 HE Family Churchman had amongst its cor- 
respondents, one who signs himself ' \V, B.' 
He is typical of a class, and, upon being 
reasoned with by 'A Female Abstainer,' 
actually avows that reasoning rather repels 
than convinces him ! In fact, he verifies 
to the letter the following remark of 
John Stuart Mill : — " So long as an opinion is strongly 
rooted in the feelings, it gains rather than loses in 
stability by having a preponderating weight of argument 
against it For if it were accepted as a result of argument 
it might shake the solidity of the conviction ; but, when it 
rests solely on feeling, the worse it fares in argumentative 
contest, the more persuaded its adherents are that their 
feeling must have some deeper ground which the arguments 
do not reach ; and while the feeling remains, it is always 
throwing up fresh entrenchments of argument to repair any 
breach in the old." W. B., however, does more — he turns 
critic on others, and of his profound opinions, the following 
is a sample :— 

" The best way lo fighl against an error [n practire?] is to teeogoise 
Ihe truth which lie* at iis root, and lo altaek am! <it-nouDce the error 
nlonc My foe is druntentias, not drink. " 

What is the root-error of drinking? Drunkenness is the 
effect, not the root, much less the cause of its own root ! The 
root is, the false notion that intoxicating drink is good. 
Drunkenness is not our foe, but our punishment: the 
prodiifers oi OUT drunkenness are our real foes: namely ,<^is(e. 
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opinions, social fashions, and a sinful system of legalised 
temptations. 

Having thus blundered in reasoning, W. B. proceeds to 
blunder still more egregiously in criticism : — 

"No doubt, if loo much is token, 'iinnc w a mocker' and 'strong 
drink is raginc.' Bui the nse of both \s expressly permitted in Deul. 
xiv. a6, and Piov. xixi, 6.* Il ia the same wine, and the same strong 
drink, that, eiaeivheie, are called the 'mocker,' and 'raging,' The 
7!.vrds are Ciactty the same in the Hebrew. This shows that the 
difference is in the guaiilily, not the quality ; just as glultony conasts in 
eating too much, not in eating of any particular kind of foot!. It ia the 
same ' word ' that, used is good— that, abused is baiL " 

We have here to do only with the 'Clerical World's 
assumption ' that where the word is the same, the meaning 
is the same. No doubt it is, if you get the right meaning, 
but W, B. puts in before he takes oiil. The words yayin 
and shekar do occur in both the passages : but, that the 
word 'man' should occur in many different tests, surely 
does not show the saiiuitess of different men, either in colour 
or character? What 'gluttony' means has nothing to do 
with what something else is — namely, poison or innocent. 

" Use the world as not abusing it," is a very good advice 
indeed, but it has its limitations. Bad things as well as 
good things are in the world, and no sane man would apply 
the word ' use ' to that which is evil. Good things may be 
abused to evil, but it does not follow that evil things may 
be used for good. Indeed, were they good, they would not 
be evil— in the same relation. Hence, if W. B, were 
capable of reasoning, he would see that his proposition 
would abolish the distinction between good and evil ; and 
in fact, to say that a thing is good or bad according to 
quantity, is equivalent to denying quality as a nature. 

An example, quite historic, of the mischief arising from 
the ' Clerical Assumption ' that when names are the same, 
things are the same, is connected with the Houses of 
Parliament at Westminster. Many parts of the walls have 
shown symptoms of premature decay in the stones. The 
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architect ordered the sb»e to be JMsmiie, bat fxgot that I 
there is Dolomite and Doloinite, as wdl as wine ami «' 
The pfrsisteiii, good-for-wcaring Dol(»nite is the cTTStaCxe^l 
the mouldering Dolomite is wtcrjrstaliied. astd the stooej 
which wears awaj came from the wnmg quany! ~ 
W. B. tries to persuade himsdf that wine ' the [XHSon ' . 
the ' mocker ' is the same thinr as ' the ^t»d wioe ' which 1 
blesses, and only difiers in quantit}- ! I 

Suppose, by way of fiuther lUustiation, that we read vtM 
Socrates ha^-ing furnished to his friends at a classical'^ 
' Symposium,' '■ a plate of soup seasoned with ierts^ 
Should we be at any loss to understand, whether it i 
probably 'mint,' or possibly 'monkshood? And ; __ 
that, further on in the record, we read that he had a 
decoction of a Aerb administered to him in his prison in the 
fulfilment of the sentence of his Judges, and that he died 
soon afterwards, — should we be at any loss to make our in- 
ference as to the kind or nature of the ' herb ' ? Would any 
one be so exquisitely absurd as to argue that the • word ' 
being the same, the tAii^ in the soup and in the decoctioD 
was the same, differing only in quantity? (Compare Deut. 
xxxiii 32 with John ii.) 

We do not need, however, to suppose a case, since the 1 
papers of the day record that at West Mailing, a clei^ymwv | 
of 6g years of age administered to a girl in a fit, a teaspooii- 
ful of ' Oil of j^Sroonds ' : from which she died. Now the 
writer has taken many teaspoonfuls of a substance called 
' Oil of Almonds ' : and if the ^ffOTi" being the same proves 
that the M/V/.f is the same, how is it that he has lived to 
record these facts ? The evidence at the inquest explains 
the muddle, and dissipates the verbal fallacy, " There are 
tu'okinds of oil of almonds — the hitler and the nveei — and 
the bitter is a poison." The poisonous oil was used, be- 
cause the clergyman was deceived by tiie fallacy of ' same 
name, same thing' : 

W. B. says that "religion and temperance are more 
excellent than abstinence." V\'e suppose he means with re- 
ligion exditded"? But why should not a man be religious and 
abstinent? How can he conceive of a true or genuine 
religion withmt virtues? This sentence involves a threefold 
fallacy : for, first, temperance is an essential element of 
religion ; second, abstinence from evil is equally a condition 
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of the religious life ; and, third, abstinence from intoxicants 
is as mucli a part of temperance as the right use of tien- 
intoxicants. 

There is logically no more intolerance ni saying that 
"abstinence is good for all," than in saying that "temperance 
is good for all." W, B. does not contend, in u'ords at least, 
for the use of ei<il things, and we do not contend for the non- 
use of good things. Being no * ascetics ' in the modern and 
ignorant use of that word, those who so constantly call us 
so are simply perverters of fact. Tluy are the real 'in- 
tolerants,' for while we philosophise, they falsify. 

" Wine is not aluohol. Alcohol la an ingicdieiit i« wine and a dtodfy 
faison. There is, also, a deadly poi.ioD called tlicine in Lea, and anoljicr i 
called caffiins in colTee. " 

Well, what then is the use of ' deadly poisons ' ? If they 
are good to dinner anJ tea, at meals or between meals, 
why does W. B. call them 'poisone'? If they are not 
good, why take them ? 

" There is only one word in Greek used for wine in the New TeitO' 
mcnt \pinBi). It is the same word in I Tim. iii. 3, and in ^ 
There are several words in Hebrew, but all arc nsai indiffertnlfy, wl 
Toini la spoken of as relVeshing and exhilarating, or as inlox 
Each 7L'srd is used aa eansiirg drunkennoss. 

W, B., after ignoring reason, now ignores revelation. 
We find the word gkiikos (sweet wine) in the Greek of Acts 
ii. 13, and we presume that sweet wine is as really ' wine ' 
as 'new wine.' The lax language of the objector is the 
index of his lax logic. 'Words' don't cause drunkenness: 
what he means is, that the word ' wine ' is in some texts 
used for a wine that has intoxicating jMjwer — but that does 
not prevent the word frorn being used elsewhere as the 
name for ajwtlier wine that does not intoxicate. When will 
this ineptitude cease .-' 

It is curious to see r Tim. iii. 3 cited, where wine 
is prohibited— wee paroitws, 'not near wine,' not in its 
company — and then contradicted by the phrase, ' use a little 
wine." We prefer to believe that both are right; the not 
for the bad, and the me for the good. W. B. cannot gel 

"A Scotch objector say.-i that the wine must have been inloxicaling 
because the phrase 'little ' implies 'warning' ! Kolomou says ; 'much 
honey is not good': does that imply that 'honey' is intoxicating? 
Why should much Ji'/w/ iivnc be j>ood? — nr nuicli bocMea ; or much 
wine and baik? 
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away from the narrow sphere of his own prejudices. In 
the earliest of the ecclesiastical documents after the apostles 
time, we find St PauFs advice acted upon most rigidly. 
The following is from the * Law Book of the Anti-Nicene 
Church : ' — " 54. If any one of the Clergy be taken eating 
in a Tavern, let him be suspended, except when he is forced 
to bait at an Inn upon the road.'' 

** There is no Hebrew word for wine that is not used in connection 
with drunkenness, (i) Yayin^ usual word for wne Ps. civ. 15 ; Isa. 
xxviiL 7 ; Dan. i. 16 ; Eccles. ix. 7. — (2) Khemcr^ derived from a 
word meaning 'confuse,* because too much of it confuses the head, 
Dan. V. I ; Deut xxxii. 14. — (3) Tirosh^ the etj-mology of which 
means that it gets into the head, Num. x\iii. 12 ; Judges ijc 13. — (4) 
Asis, Joel i. 5 ; Sol. Song, viii. 2. — (5) Sheker (strong-drink), Deut. 
XIV. 26; Num. \T. 3; Prov. xx. i ; xxxi. 6; Num. xxviii. 7. — (6) SobhCf 
Deut xxi. 20 ; Prov. xxiii. 20." 

Philologists, in this day, will laugh at these false and 
fanciful derivations : but let us look at the confused argu- 
ments, and then at the texts cited. Were we to say there 
is no Hebrew or English word for man that is not (some- 
where) used in connection with ■ murder ' — would that fact 
prove that all men are murderers? How then could the 
use of the word wine for all sorts of qualities of wine, prove 
that all wines are alike? Let us now take the terms in 
order : and see what are the real facts. 

(i) Yavin. In Ps. civ. 15, it refers to food that 'grows out 
of the earth ' : but when did wine of such an origin 
cause the priests to err, as in Is. xxviii. ? The one 
wine was 'natural wine,' the other brewed wine. 
The sort of wine from which Daniel abstained is not 
stated, and it might have been — whatever you please. 

(2) Khemer is not derived from a word signifying to 'con- 

fuse,' but from one signifying 'foaming' like fresh-pressed 
juice, or 'boiling' like bitumen^ which has a kindred 
name. Dr Young, in his great Lexicon, regards it as 
a syrup (which is a Turkish word for wine). 

(3) TiROSH is plainly, according to the context, the vine-fmity 

as the text quoted proves to any person of insight : and 
is used by Micah (vi. 1 5) for the trodden grapes. 

(4) Ahsis is the special name oiyayin as fresh trodden out 
juice, from asas, to 'tread.' The English word ' drunken ' 
in Isa. xlix. 26, means no more than satiated: 'blood' 
is not intoxicating. 
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(5) Shekar (sweet-drink) is the root of our 'Sacchar' or 

sugar ; the name for Pahn inine in all its states, 
whether fermented or not. Just as with 'wine,' the ■ 
context only can determine the kind. One sort was 
good, another bad. Where the context shows any 
mark of intoxicating quality, no Divine sanction is 
ever found. 

(6) SoBHE, was a thick syrup wine, liable to go sour, and 

often diluted for sale with water, as the texts show. It 
was certainly the sapa of the Romans, and the sobe of 
the modem French. 

The word Saba does not imply a 'drunkard' in the 
modem sense, but simply a toper of sobe, to which men 
were in ancient times much given, and actually took 
emetics that they might go on again. Both texts cited show 
that the vice was liquid-gluttony, neither that it was intoxi- 
caiion. And if it did, there is no Divine approval of either 
the sobe or the sobheaii. 

Pending the insertion of Churchman's letters in the 
Family Churehman, there appeared, as hinted above, several 
letters against our views : notably two from W, B. to the 
second of which the following reply appeared, sent by a 
lady. Besides this, there is one worth notice perhaps, from 
a Chaplain of the Royal Navy. 

A Lady's reply to W.B. 

Sir, — Had W.B. told us at starting that he did not in- 
tend his letter to be a 'reasoning' letter, I should not have 
attempted the useless task of showing that it was not rea- 
sonable. When Plato gives good reasons for what he holds, , 
1 don't object to his modest form of putting it; nor should I , 
object to W.B.'s imitation of Plato. The misfortune is that 
W.B. gives the 'opinion' like Plato, but, unlike Plato, neglects 
to give the 'reasons.' However, if W.B., and others like him, 
confess that they arc not to be convinced by ' reasons good 
or bad,' I won't be so foolish as to waste my time in giving 
them, It is not to them or for them I write, any more than 
a public analyst analyzes adulterated articles for the benefit 
of llie adulterators. 

Let me, for the benefit of your 'reasonable ' readers, there- 
fore, analyze a sentence or two of W.B.'s adulterated mental 
coffee, which, however, he now candidly exposes as ' chiefly 
chicory.' ■ 
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" Conceit," he says, "is shown in embracing new theories, 
following new lights, turning our backs upon old practices, 
and wishing onr sires more wise" ! 

According to this. Bacon, whose new method inaugurated 
science, was a man of ' conceit,' and the sublime march of 
progress and discovery \s the result of i)ersonal ^-anity. Ac- 
cording to this, the Jews should not have followed ^ the new 
lights' of the prophets, but have stood firmly by the tradi- 
tions of the elders. According to this the modem world, 
which is the older, should not seek to be wiser than the 
younger. According to this, the first crop of * prejudice/ 
* opinion,' and * superstition,' should have been stereotyped 
into the fixed and unchangeable quantum of human intelli- 
gence. W.B. should have been bom in the China of the 
X>ast, where the law was not that of development but of social 
rstagnation. 

W.B. has not adduced a single 'argument' out of the 
Bible; he has only cited a text and misunderstood its mean- 
ing and its application. The contrast between the Christ 
.and John is not a bit greater than between myself and John ; 
not, in fact, so great John ate no fiesh meat or fish ; pro- 
bably Christ ate both. I eat pork and hare, they ate neither, 
I suck grapes and drink wine {good wine, like Christ's), John 
-did not, nor even eat grapes. What is no argument, then, 
.against my teetotalism, can be none against the Redeemer's. 

W.R is the victim of a childish verbal fallacy when he 
talks of an ' irreligious abstainer.' There is no such thing. 
'Abstaining' is a negation — ^the not taking drink, or diet, 
that is bad for one — ^but how can a negation of a practice 
be either 'reb'gious* or 'irreligious'? What he meant, I 
suppose, was that an abstainer might be *an irreligious 
man ' — or a man who was not * religious.' True, but then 
teetotalism has nothing to do with making him a man^ though 
his sense, as a man, may have something to do with making 
him an abstainer. 

W.B. misuses language again when he writes : — " His sal- 
vation, such as 'it is, is due to the teetotalers." This is alto- 
gether fScdse. We do not speak of * salvation ' without limit, 
but we say, * he is saved from drunkenness* and only from 
that, and its consequences, by the teetotal truth, and that the 
publication of the tmth is due to the teetotalers. The ac- 
ceptance of the truth is due to some form of ' the grace or 
favour of God.' 
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W.B. is, indeed, in the bonds of unphilosopiilcal darkness. 
when he says, " My foe and error is drunkenness, not drink." 
But these are not 'error' at all, they are 'resiih' and 'agent' 
of result. The 'error' is in taking the drink, the drunken- 
ness is the necessary and divinely appointed product and 
punishment. It is not the error that ' rages,' but the drink. 
" They stagger through drink," is the fact and the record- 
It is not the ' error ' that ' moclcs ' the expectation of the 
man, it is tlie error that leads the man to lake the drink, a 
the drinM itsel/that disturbs and deceives him. 

W.B. is inconsistent; for, after deprecating 'reasoning' 
(and with good 'reason' after such specimens), he again tries 
his hand at it. Here is the endeavour : — 

" The use of both wine and strong drink is expressly per- 
mitted in Deut. xiv. 26 and Prov. .xsxi. 6, It is tJie same 
wine and the same strong drink, elsewhere called the 
' mocker' and [said lo be] 'raging.'" 

If all this were as literally true as it is literally false, it 
would prove absolutely nothing against teetotalism. 
are permitted to do many things which are bad, though not 
now by English law permitted to indulge in polygamy and tO> 
practise slavery. Teetotalers do not object to drinking 'wine,' 
but only bad wine. As to ' strong-dTvr^' no such word- 
occurs in the Bible. The word so mistranslated is the word. 
shekar, the original of 'sugar' and saccharine. Its ortgimU 
meaning was ' sweet drink,' just as the original meaning of 
rum was sacchar/zm — the word ' rum,' in fact, being the tall 
of the word retained when the thing had changed. 

"The words" ^a-p. W.B., "are exactly the same in the 
Hebrew. This shows that the difference is in the quantity, 
not in the qualily.''' 

Why, even fJilbey's wine circulars will confute this reason- 
ing. Does the use of the general word ' wine ' exclude the 
differences in wines and the qualities of wine there ? 

The word for 'tree' or 'house' may be the same, often is; 
but does that make all trees and houses the same? 
noun ia grammar may be the same in fifty instances, but 
does that prevent the adjective from expressing great d\~ 
enees in quality and in character? The word 'herb' covers X 
large number of vegetables, but, because all herbs are herbs^ 
does that prove they are alike in taste, quality, and opera-' 
lion ? Monkshood is an herb, so is Marjoram^the word 
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herb is applied to both — docs the sameness of general name 
abolish the specific difference of the things? Docs the 
sameness of word make the Marjoram poisonous, or the 
deadly aconite innocent ? 



A Marine Chaplain at Sea. 

Sir, — It can never be to the advantage of any cause that 
its advocates should attempt to ground arguments in its 
favour upon erroneous statements. 

1. H. R. says, "Where [not^'^ry where] our English Bible 
admonishes us to be sober and to be vigilant, the original 
Greek word is *be abstinent, be a water-drinker.'" The 
proof of this I am unable to discover. 

The words used by St Paul and St Peter are ne/>lw, and 
its derived nephaleos, and soplnvn ; e.g. among the qualifica- 
tions of a bishop we are told (i Tim. iii. 2) that he is to be 
fiephaleos, sdphron, vigilant, sober. 

Again in i Thess. v. 6 and 8, i Pet. i. 13, and i Pet. v. 
8, the word nepho is rendered * be sober ' ; in i Pet. iv. 7 it 
is translated * watch.' * The word seems to imply a condition 
of watchfulness (founded on abstinence), the exact opposite 
of the drowsiness which is produced by excessive drinking ; 
but it cannot be made to signify " be a water-drinker," still 
less can any such meaning be given to nep/wleos, 

2. I have searched in vain in the Epistles for any such 
injunctions. as H. R. quotes, ^^ Drink ?wt, go not near wine^' 
although there are numerous directions to avoid excess. 
The very fact that St Paul directs that deacons and aged 
women were not to be * given to mtich wine ' would sectn to 
imply that the moderate use of it was not forbidden. It is 

* The Peshito verson, indeed, renders the first injunction as wakeful 
(greegoromen) and soUr (neephomen), so that the word Sober' cannot 
here be supposed to mean * wakeful,* and the repetition of ihe injunction 
to be 'neepnomen,' it explains as * wakeful in our minds<,^ which is the 
same as 'vigilant,* already appropriated by another word in the pre- 
ceding sentence! Thus does prejudice or ignorance make the clear 
reasoning Apostle into a writer of surplusage. But this abuse of the 
explicit language of the Apostle is as vain as it is absurd, for it fails to 
get rid of the obligation, which, if not intended to be expressed (as it is 
expressed), is for all that clearly implied ; because nobody who drinks 
can^ in the nature of things, be in the state of mental vigilance which 
attaches to a teetotal brain, free from the influence of narcotics. 
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true that he says a bishop is not to be 'given to wine,' bill 
the word so rendered is paroims, which signifies " ready i 
ijuarrd as one under Ihe influence of wine " (vide margins 
note on 1 Tim. iii. 3 by Bishop of Ely in S.P.C.K. Com 
raentary). It is obvious, too, that in all the above passag 
intoxicaling wine must be referred to. 

3. Not possessing your correspondent's knowledge (rf 
Hebrew, I cannot argue upon the varied meanings of the 
words translated 'wine' in the (!)ld Testament, but through- 
out the New Testament the woni oinns is invariaily used. 

Moreover, I have carefully examined (by the help of 
Cruden's Concordance) every passage in the Old Testament 
in which the word wine occurs, and compared it with tl 
corresponding passage in the LXX. 

a. Two such passages are altogether omitted in LXX~, vii 
/'rot: xxxi. 6 ; Isa. Ivi. 12.* 

b. In nine passages the word is omitted in LXX., I 
supplied in English; e.g., 2 Sam. xii. 28, ' meny w 
(wine),' and Esther v. 6, 'banquet of (wine),' en tS p^ih 
Job i. 18, 'drinking (wine),' &c, 

c. For ' wine ' the LXX, has gknkos once (Job xxxii, 
19); sikera once (Numbers xxvii, 7); (this word is elsewhere 
rendered 'strong drink'); giuiasnwn, twice, viz., Amos is. 
.3 ; Joe! iii. 18. 

d. In all other instances, numbering more than 150, the 
word used by the LXX. is oinos, and this is invariably tke \ 
,-ase when wine is joined with com and oil. 

This, I think, is suificient to prove that if 'the venerable J 
translators of the Authorized Version ' erred in making p 
distinction between the various Hebrew words which I" 
have rendered ' wine,' thfy erred in very good compatA 
and if it be true that the ' wine,' which is so frequenoj 
joined with ' com ' and ' oil ' as among God's blessei( 
gifts to His people Israel, is a non-intoxicating bevcran 
surely it is very extraordinary that in the LXX. versiof 
which our Lord has stamped with the jeal of aut/igrity b 
repeatedly quoting verbatim from it, the same word is u 
which St Paul employed when he warned his Ephes 
converts, " Be not drunk (filled) with wine, wherein is exces 
Chaplain, R.N. J 

' Did Christ, by his quotation, 'ilamp with hia authority,' the 
omiaaions? If so, what of the 'authority' that put ihcra ii ■ ■' 
original Hebrew ?— L, 
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As to No. I. — The word for sober-minded was not referred 
to by H.R., but its connection with neephaleos shows that the 
latter meant something different from ' sober,' in the modern 
sense. If the Chaplain will go to Richardson's Diclionar>', 
however, he will find that 'abstinence' was one of the 
meanings of ' sober ' formerly. In correct idea it is so still, 
for no mind can be sober when the brain is narcotised ; it 
can only be abnormal in some degree. 

H.R. does not say that neepho 'signifies' a water-drinker. 
The verb, undoubtedly, is composed of two Greek words, 
signifying no-drinker, but it does not say either what you 
shall drink, or what you shall not drink. In this respect, it 
is less clear than ' abs/cmius,' which originally meant ' avoid 
ttmum' (wine), It must also have had (as history and 
literature prove) Ihe meaning of drink-not, before it could 
have acquired any secondary meaning of matcfi/nliiess, if it 
have such a meaning in the New Testament ; which is not 
proved by the text adduced — that being, in the New Ver- 
sion, rendered 'sober'! 

As to No. 2. — The assumptions increase : but another 
part of this work will show how very much the Chaplain 
does not know about this Greek word. Dean Alford says 
(what none but an ignoramus can deny) that ^neepho un- 
doubtedly signifies abstinence.' No matter what the 
Bishop of Ely says, as certainly as par-oikos means neigh- 
Ivur (opposite house), so doespar-oinos mean ' near wine,' and 
with the negative prefix nice, ' not in the company of wine." 
It need not have been said, as it will not he denied, that 
when people are, anyhow, warned against either ' wine ' 
or ' women,' the kid sort is, of course, referred to. What 
then ? Does the word 'woman,' t/tere/ore, always and every- 
where mean bad-woman. 

As to No. J. — Like another objector, the Chaplain ignores 
gUutos, which occurs in Acts ii. 13, translated ' new- wine,' 
and which was also a Greek word for both grape-Juice and 
slightly fermented wine. 

The only thing proved by the reference to the ' authority ' 
of the Septuagint is its non-authority, its want of accuracy, 
and its inconsistency. In one of the earliest of the texts, by 
the way, ihe LXX. defines ' the pure blood of the grape '— 
oifton. In all the numerous te.xts associated with com and 
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orchard-fruit (yii^har not oil, which is sheinen), the obvious 
referBnce is either to ' vine fruit,' or to ' wine in the cluster.' 
In Jeremiah oiitos is applied to 'gathered wine.' The Chap- 
lain errs in supposing that our Lord cited directly from the 
LXX, Al! we know is, that the writers of the Gospel seem to 
have cited from that te\t, because, long after the event, 
they supposed that our Lord did. But the Chaplain mis- 
apprehends, or rather does not at all understand, the crucial 
question. The Hebrew yayin is righdy rendered, whethCT 
by aims in Greek, vinum in Latin, or ' wine ' in English, 
The point is, whether in any case it is sanctioned by Gi 
where the context proves it to be ' wine, the poison," 
not ' wine, the blessing ' ? 

But the Chaplain muddles his references. In Joel i: 
the Hebrew word translated glukasmon, is not yayin, but 
tj/isis, 'grape-juice.' He has himself noted that glatkos, in 
Job sxxii. 19, is the word for the Hebrew jitjtV/. 

Finally, we admit that people may "err in very good 
■company," but the error is error notwithstanding the com- 
pany, which is all our contention. 

The assumption of the Chaplain is, that if Christ quotes ■ 
a passage that may be rightly translated, He thereby giv«"^ 
His sanction to the infallibility of all the passages He 
not quote. And yet. all the while, the Chaplain is givii 
//wfl/' positive that it is not rightly translated. The Hel 
original is surely not less correct than the Greek vetsii 
when it uses the words yayin, tirosh, and a/isiy (wine, 
fruit, and grape juice), which the LXX. jumbles up into 
word ' oinos' meaning, argues the Chaplain, only one s 
of 'wine,' viz., that compared to the /o/jo« of dragons ! 
Hebrew prophet, Micah, declares that " they shall 
rt'roj//, but shall not drink jflv/«." Isaiah says that ' 
(is) in the cluster," yet, grotesquely argues the Chapli 
iirosh is not fruit or grapes, nor a thing to be trodden, or 
be withered by drought, but it is a fermented liquid, becai 
the Lord, or the Evangelists, quoted some passages on 
other subject from the Greek of the LXX. 

The argument involves still another minor absurdit 
namely, that if we quote the sense of any passage in Hel 
Greek, Latin, or French, it follows that we have pronomw 
in favour of the veiial and literal accuracy of that quotationj' 
■and of every other possible citation from the book, Whr' 
can be done with such notions ot cutvcam a=, ■CrRiifc^ 
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Nor does the absurdity of the assumption end here. If 
we are to subscribe to the absolute accuracy of a whole series 
of books, because some special part is translated accurately, 
then, since all translations are in some, or perhaps in most 
parts, translated correctly, there is no need for any new trans- 
lations, because the differences are all the same — one is as good 
as the other ! This is, of course, nonsense and contradiction 
to boot, but it is the position assumed and involved, however 
unconscious the author may be of its true nature. For our- 
selves, we think it would be a much more wise and becoming 
course to attempt to recoticik the apparent discrepancies, and 
to retnove all blots and errors from the translations of the 
Sacred Word. 

CLERICAL ASSUMPTIONS, 

Sir, — The correspondent who, in your issue of March 
14th, '83, replies to one E. H., shows how utterly he is de- 
ficient in literary perception, when he says that " E. H. and 
*A Churchman' are probably only aliases of the same per- 
son," I am the 'Churchman,' and hold, and have always 
expressed, opinions on the subject of Christ's knowledge, 
the exact opposite of those of E. H. Like the rest of your 
correspondents on that side, he has yet to learn where the 
pith of the controversy rests ; in fact, he is mentally at sea, 
without compass and without rudder ! So far from conceal- 
ing my name, I am now reprinting all my letters in a jiam- 
phlet, which will be duly advertised in your columns, and 
in that work he and his friends W. B. and H. Y., will be 
specially noticed. H. Y., by the way, grossly i)erverts 
a 'letter of Miss Richardson's in which she spoke of a 
*word,' not* of three words, nor did she propose to translate 
fieephontes by the phrase " Be a water-drinker," that being 
only her explanation of what it involved. Beyond all ques- 
tion, the word signifies be no drinker; but it is H. Y. 
that interpolates 'water.' The *word' is unfitting, but the 
thought is right, for no man is fully and really 'sober* while 
a narcotic oj)erates on his brain. 

Allow me to repeat that we do not base the true doctrine of 
temperance (/>. the use of fitting things, and the disuse of 
the unfit) upon any verbal criticism whatever, either of the 
Bible or any other book ; that we do not found our practice 
lipon anything save fact (/>. experience and science^ *, atvd 
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that the relation of our question to the Bible is rather negA 
live than positive. In other words, we simply contend for 
the IiarawH-y of our temperance experience with the intima- 
tions of Divine law in the Scriptures, and emphatically 
deny the infidel position (by whomsoever held), that wh;; 
God declares to he true in life and nature is contradicted 
by any word of His in Holy writ. We say that 'wine' Is 4 
word that does not signify ' port wine,' any more than *trce' 
signifies 'cork tree,' or ' milk,' either cow's, mare's, goat"^ 
or woman's milk. In fifty years' debate, however 
ponents have not been aljle to pass this/yn 

F. R. I.EEi 

Mr W. Llovd's Objections to E. H. 

We come to two assumptions. The first is expressed 
thus — " Drunkenness was not a crying sin" at our Lord's 
first advent The other is implied in the statement tha^ 
if our Lord were on this earth now, " when drunkenness is 
a crying sin. He would approve of the leachii^ and 
doing" of the advocates of abstinence. That is. He 
would be 3 total abstainer Himself, and would teach mm 
to do likewise — if not as a part of their duty to God, yet as 
a part, and a most important part, of their duty to their 
neighbour. He would, consequently, reverse His practice^ 
and fiindamenlally alter his teaching, as mvn/r-J in the Bi^lf. 

Granting, for the sake of argument, the correctness of 
the first assumption— that at the time referred to " drun- 
kenness was not a crying sin," what does the reasoning 
thereupon (forming the second assumption) imply ? ~ 
rather what does it by implication affirm in regard to our 
Saviour? That when He was on this earth. He haJ 
HO ktu/wlaige of the siibseifuenl stati of thi ri.-orid .' 

Did our Lord, then, know nothing of the state of the 
world as it would be in our day ; and did He provide no 
sfedal remedy for the special phases of evil which prevailed 
subsequently to His Erst coming ? It is a fact that He pro- 
vided no special remedy for any special esU, nor for any speciaf* 
age. What then ? Does this imply that his knowledge was 
restricted ? That it did not extend beyond what was con- 
tanporaneous ? The very conception of such a process of' 
reBfioning, and suc/i a /•laspAernems suggestion, for the pur- 
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pose of rendering the opposition of Holy Scripture inno- 
cuous, is too painful to dwell upon except for refutation. 

E. H. says further, " It is not difficult, I think, to dis- 
cern what He would have us teach and do, when His in- 
spired apostle wrote, * It is good neither to eat flesh, nor to 
drink wine, nor anytiiing whereby thy brother stumbleth, or 
is oflfended, or is made weak.' * If meat make my brother 
to oflfend [not to commit an offence^ to sin ; but to be scanda- 
lized — ^to be offended, as in the first text], I will eat no flesh 
while the world standeth, lest I make my brother to 
oflfend.' " 

These passages continue to be quoted ad nauseam, not- 
withstanding that, only by glaring perversion of meaning can 
they be applied to this subject. But if men scruple not to 
misrepresent the Master, need we wonder that they should 
misrepresent His servants ? 

Has the Gospel become obsolete ? Is it because it is not 
now " the power of God unto salvation " that the regene- 
ration of men is now attempted by means of * armies ' and 
pseudo * Gospel Temperance ' missions ? 

The mond ruin now is the same as it has been from the 
beginning. And the divinely appointed remedy is also the 
same — " Jesus Christ, the same yesterday, to-day, and for 
ever." " If any man preach any other Gospel unto you 
than ye have received, let him be accursed." " I am the 
Door : by Me, if any man enter in, he shall be savedr 
" Verily, verily, I say unto you, he that entereth not by the 
door into the sheepfold, but climbeth up some other way, the 
same is a thief and a robber." 

Our Reply. 

To this pious mode of cursing, our answer shall be brief. 
Mr Lloyd creates his own enigmas and perplexities by his 
own assumptions. Thit facts are all right, but he looks only 
at one half of them, and colours the glasses through which 
he looks at the rest Whatever E.H. may think, there is no 
proof whatever that our Lord drank intoxicants ; and E. H. 
was never yet accepted as an authorised representative of 
teetotalism. In the tract on Kalon Oinon published in 1857, 
this writer argued that the Saviour did foresee the coming 
heresy of the Manichees, and acted precisely as a modem 
teetotaler would do, in meeting it by anticipation. But we 






do not see any 'o^wsitioo of Holy Sdipiure' here, 
rnber a coofimntioa of enEgfatencd abstinence. There i^ 
again, no mendoa of ' Temperance ' id the Gospels, but 
there is frequent inention cf Teetotalism in the Epistles 
addressed to the G^itiles. For the Jews it was not needed. 
But does Mr Llojd, after aH, advocate a Gospel without 
temperance? If not, vhat is he driring at? 

Xs to PauTs lanraus text in the Romans (xiv, 15) 
(here is no perrenion, on our part at least ; for we never 
cite the passage out of its context; but in interpreting the 
letter, it is not needful to elimiiiate the sfnrit, after the fashion 
of the objector. The only use of sptritual discerament in, 
things essentiaL is to enable a generous mind to act with 
forbearance in things indiflerent. A lender and catholic 
soul will be sure to show itself in yielding to the eonsaen- 
.'iotiiiy scrupulous. Indeed, what is the use of Strength, if it 
does not bear wth the moral sensitiveness of the Weak? 
What, in short, is responsibility for example, if Christians 
are to walk as if surrounded only by ike perfccll Ihe weak 
are intolerant of the weak, as we daily see : it is for the 
.strong who can do it, to forbear, and to lift the burden of 
the feeble, in thankfulness of heart that he has the ' grace * 
not to narrow still more the path of life. Liberty must bow 
to Love. Indeed, men may be as bigoted against scruples, 
as others in their slavery to them. Knowledge cannot 
dictate to Sympathy : for while this is Divine, that may be 
Demonic merely. It Mr Lloyd prefers to illustrate the 
dictum, that " Knowledge puffeth up," we choose rather to 
believe in that " Charity which huildefh up." Liberty is not 
a principle of action, for without guidance it is licentious- 
ness. Paul puts the true motive before us — the only Christian 
motive — " Let no man seek his own, but every man anotha's 
weal," and the objector was not e.tcepted. 

Scruples of a foolish kind are not to be respected, yet 
though an " Idol is nothing in the world," Paul did respect 
the conscience of those who thought that meat offered to 
idols ought not to be eaten by Christians. He tried his 
conduct by the unfailing rule of looking at the rtsults. " What- 
soever ye do, whether ye eat or drink, do all to the glory of 
God." Granting, for a moment, the right to drink, yet if the 
e.tercise of that right will lead to the ruin of one for whom 
Christ died, where is our Christian love if we drink? Let us 
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not then revive that fatal casuistry which once was used for 
the purpose of evading duty by the method of advocating it. 
Let us, in a case not of scruple of conscience, but of force of 
example concerning the use of that which is physically 
as well as psychologically dangerous to our neighbour, not 
hesitate to sacrifice our passing indulgence to his permanent 
redemption, or life-long reform. 

In our day, it would seem that professors of philosophy 
better understand Christianity than its professed teachers. 
Prof. W. Wallace thus states the basis and beginning of 
all moral law : — 

** Man, through conscious intelligence, learns that he is 7iotfor himself, 
but for something which includes and dominates himself. The recog- 
nition of this dependence of the Individual upon a permanent something 
in which he finds the central principle of his Being, is the characteristic 
note of morality. He may speak of it as the Reason that is within him, 
the voice of Conscience, the sense of Duty, the subordination of the 
Lower nature to the Higher; his true Self as opposed to the temporarj' 
instincts which pass across his consciousness. Yet if it is himself, in another 
sense it is not himself, but something divine and universal, a common 
humanity, an epiphany of the DivifieJ*''* 

The objector puts aside all this ; he goes in for the central 
principle of Self and Liberty, postponing to a * convenient 
season,' the claims of patriotism or Christian love ! Perhaps 
his t)rpe of men will never be able to understand our point 
of view. The spiritual essence of Christianity will never be- 
come to them an open secret, and, therefore, they can never 
see that gratification of desire is a very poor thing in compari- 
son with that waiving of our own inclination which springs 
from a higher and diviner moral-will of the essential reason, 
calmly restraining the passion and appetite of the lower 
nature. They will go on making holes in their own cisterns, 
and then wonder, as the * water of life ' flows out, that Society 
is crowded with moral failures, and that the church is paralys- 
ed with spiritual collapse ! Refusing to harmonise * circum- 
stance' with 'causality,' they will reap the disappointment 
which ever results from half-measures. Quacks in philosophy, 
they must needs be failures in religion. 

LET THERE BE LIGHT! 

The Ecclesiastical Reviav for November 18, 1882, con- 
tains an article which illustrates the chaos that yet reigns 

* Mind : Art Ethics and Sociology. — April, 1883. 
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on this whole subject in the minds of so many of the woiid's 
professed teachers ! 

" Corn and wine are the staple yrtf/'A' of the earth." 

What an inaccurate expression ! 'Wine' means with m, 
either the grape juicf, or a iifuid ma.de/rom vine-fruit, not 
the fruit itself. The writer might as well have kept up the 
absurdity, and have said — " Bread and wine are the staple 
fruits ! " 

The Revieiu, however, upholds Dr Norman Kerr's position, 
" that the operalive cause in all cases of excessive abuse of 
drink is ^purely physical one — disease, acquired or inherited : 
and if this be true, the remedy must also be a physical one." 
Is it not, rather, the negation of the physical cause ? 

Why should the writer limit the law of ' causation ' to I 
'cases of excessive abuse'? Is there a jf/i'« of doses which ' 
does not operate, and then suddenly one dose that ceases to 
be inert and indifferent and becomes causative? This son 
of impression, however, is the type of the incapacity of an 
over-educated age — an age in which the stock of menia^ 
energy is overborne by the weight of mere instruction. 

TEMPEHATE LASCITAISE of MODEHATIQNISTS ! 
[From ihe IViilern Mercury.] 
SiK, — The speeches of Canon Wllberforce are very painfdl rea^ogl 
(hose who appreciate hi& zeal but condemn his fanaticism, Manys^ 
caiise^and the cause of temperance is a good cause — has been iinsi! 
in time past, and will be till lIie end of time, by the reekltn and in 
scrapulma volubility of its advocates. Drunkenness is an abomlnl' 
sin ; but it is not the only sin that di^^aces England, neither is It ; 
most almminahle. Teetotalisin is extreme asceticism : lempHSDcei 
well, I can only say that it is ' temperance, ' r*.f. 'using this worid 
not abusing it.' St John the Baptizer was a teetotaler : oar Lonl b 
•Mt. Canon Wilberforee must pardon a Fdiom-pricsl if he vestnrei 
tell him that what he thought proper lo say about made wirtt (».*, t 
wine, not some nauseous drug) not being a gift of God was sheer D' 
sense, and, therefore, of course, much wonelnon nonsense. For of C 
it is revealed to us by the Holy Ghost, that He bringeth food out of ' 
earth — even wine (not ' unfermented ' trash, but wine) thai maJceliB 
the heart o/iiian, and oil to give him cheerful connlenance, and bnettl 
strengthen man's heart. Thb a/ie text aJane suffices lo ovennni I 
voluble Canon's ridiculous statements. And, if I am to be told, ul 
faiialic! so loudly asseverate, that this wine of the Psalmist is DDn'mbi 
eating, and if Plymouth clergy who bold aloof from, because theyiMl 
not swallow, all these crude absurdities, are not Christians at tut, fa) 
' on the devil's aide ' : if a bit of blue-ribbon, — symbol, as afira as Hdt, 
/t" viUil Pharisaism ami hyferrisy, — is beneefoith lo be the anly 'a{ 
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□f the Son of Man ' — perhaps this eloquent gentlemlLii will tell me why, 
according to St Paul, a bishop was not to be ' given to much nine. ' 
*" ! answer of common -sense, of reason, and of Scripture is, that, if he 
e given to loo much, he would make a beast of himself and gel 
dnink I And the inevitable conclusion is, that the Holy Ghost, by the 
mouth of St Paul, saiulioiud the moderate use, even by the bishops of 
the Church, of that which would intoxicBCc. 

March 7, 18S3. CliRIOSCS. 

Most of these assertions of a 'Priest' have been refuted 
many times already, but we insert ' Curiosus ' as a specimen 
of what is not at all curious, but common. Against his 
'assumptions,' we place the following proved positions :— 

Teetotalism is not an extreme asceticism, but sensible 
abstinence from one bad thing. Drinking is not the most 
abominable of sins — it is only the mother of them. Tempe- 
ance is, of course, temperance — but the uie of a thing must 
be proved before a sensible person will talk about its abuse: 
■death' cannot be predicated rationally until 'life' has first 
been realised. St John was an ' extreme teetotaler ' — from 
all vine, all flesh, all fish — our Lord was a 'moderate tee- 
totaler ' — i.e. an abstainer from hii/ things only. He took 
many things John did not — ^yet ' without sin.' Made wine 
may be real wine, but cannot be ki7/;/«i/ wine, which 'cometh 
out of the earth.' Mustuin, gleukos, or grape juice is not 
' trash " ; and the man who translates the tirosk of Isaiah, as 
this Priest virtually does — " Tmsh in the cluster — destroy it 
not, for a drug is in it " — is destitute alike of reason and of 
reverence. It is not said that a Christian is not a Christian 
because he is mistaken or is deceived ; but it is said that the 
influence of drinking goes towards the side of evil, not of 
good. Finally, it is not said that a bit of blue ribbon is a 
sign of anything but abstinence from bad liquor. 

As to the questions of the last paragraph, the ' reason why ' 
is at hand. Paul warned against gluttony in good yme just 
as really as against excess in bad wine. If Emperors (as 
Lucian and others tell us) gorged with glaikos, took emetics 
that they might drink again ; why should not Bishops be 
warned against the fashionable vice i" But Paul not only 
warned against taking rnach wine, as Solomon warned 
against taking ' much honey,' he also told us not to be near 
or in the company of wine. Since he used different words, 
whatever anybody else may choose to do, we believe that 
he meant a different thing. At any rate, with itia e^wA 
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wenfs on our side, we don't see how the (onduet can be 
quoted as against us. Nor even if Paul meant to warn peo- 
ple against much intoxicating wine only, do we see how that 
implies the sanction of the Holy Ghost on the nntiire of the 
wine — unless it was the purpose of God to illumine St Paul 
on all these chemical and physiological matters. He might 
know, and clearly did know, that excess was bad ; but that, 
of itself, does not prove that he knew, as Dr Richardson 
knows, the tricksy and narcotic quality that leads to excess. 
When, however, we read in another letter that he (//if speak 
of a wine ' wherein is excess,' we shall require better authority 
than this Priest's, before we believe that he meant only the 
useless platitude that ' drunkenness ' is excess 1 ! 1 

A ' Bible Six'dent ' on generic terms. 

The Ashton Reporter, early in 1883, contained" the fo]Iow.> 
ing from a ' Bible Student ' :— 

r. " The Iheory ii, ihat the same word is used lo denote an n«rer- 
meoled and a fermented beverage — ihe one a blessing to be enjoyed^ 
the other a curse to be shunned. Admit Ibis, and then allow the leele- 
taler lo dicids, on his own authority, '.uhcn Ihia word means the one and 
when the other, and, of eonrse, ihe iheory is settled." 

It is an advance in intellect to find such objectors even 
comprehending the theoretical conclusiveness of our theory — 
but the theory is still mis-stated. We do not want to decidi 
what is the fact ; we only want the fact staii/tg, whatever it 
is. If neither context, nor adjective, happens to determine 
whether a 'cow' is red or white, or horned; whether a 
■dog' is cur, or hound, or spaniel ; whether a 'horse' is bay, 
or chestnut, or dappled,— how cff« we 'decide' which is 01 
was the fact? We do not propose to put in our word, and 
we shall take care not to allow the objector to put in Aisl 
If he says, that anywhere in the Bible there is associated! 
Divine sanction with the use of itifoxicating drink, let hiitt 
show it — not assume it Where is the text, the word, the* 
implication ? We repeat, for the thousandth time, the state< 
ment is a fiction and a blasphemy. 

a, "Yayin occurs in the several books about 150 [141] limes, and ho: 
inslanie ecat be giiien ill ',vhtch ilUoes not refer lo the firiiKtitfd ipirit 
Ike vine. One refers to Jer. xl. 10, 12, as phoeii where ' yayin raea; 
grapes, because it is said lo be gathered ; but on the same principle tSU 

BUS olivii. The meaning plainly enough is, they gathered that from 

ich wine and oil are mndc. " 
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Again, it is an intellectual advance to find that * gathered' 
means 'gathered' here — ^for it used to be argued that it 
meant only 'collecting wine in bottles from the countrj- 
houses ' ! We agree with this obviously juvenile * Student ' 
that "the meaning plainly enough is, that the [foragers] 
gathered that from which wine and oil [and jam?] are 
made." But this is plainly saying, that they "gathered 
grapes, fruits, and oil (shemen) " : * not that they gathered 
' the fermented spirit of the vine M ! ! Yayin, therefore, does 
not always or ever mean that. 

No doubt the word shemen (translated * oil' ) did, in the 
passages referred to, signify * olives,* which shows that the 
word originally was of wider meaning than it afterwards 
became in our usage. The use of the word in the very 
next chapter (v. 8) 'plainly enough' settles that point. 
" We have treasures /// the field, of wheat, and of barley, 
and of oil, and of honey." This meant what it says — all 
these things in their natural state — not wheaten loaves, or 
barley buns, or flasks of oil, or honey in pots. But 'ivheat 
unfermented, barley unmalted and unbaked, the oil fruit 
unsqueezed, and the honey in the comb as it 'exists in the 
field.' 

3. " Micah vi. 15 is referred to, but the word here rendered in our 
version * sweet wine ' is tirosh, which signifies * vintage,' and should 
read * Thou shalt tread the vintage, but not drink the wine*.'* 

Right again, as if he had said ' vine-fruit ' shall be trodden, 
but no wine (juice) shall be drunk, because none or little 
will be yielded. 

4. ** In Solomon's day as well as now, wine had an intoxicating 
power ; too much of it made a man drunk. Wine, observe, not t/iis 
kind or that kifui, not the bad wine but wifte of all sorts, the very thing 
which God gives positive permission to His people to use and enjoy 
<Deut xiv. 26).** 

Intoxicating power being 'poisonous power,' we cannot 
agree that it shbuld be attributed to the good sort of wine, 
to which kind we have no objection. 

5. ** St Paul says to the Ephesians, * Be not drunk with wine wherein 
is excess ; ' bishops and deacons, he tells Timothy, were * not to be 
^ven to m7ic/i wine. ' In these instances it cannot be denied that the 
word refers to an intoxicating beverage. Now the very word thus used 

* Sir Lee Brenton, in his translation of the LXX. ch. 47 (Bagster, 
London, 1844) so renders the words oinon, oporan, ^elaion. If * wine ' 
meant whisky, did * fruit ' mean jam ? 
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in these places is that which is used to denote the wine Christ drank and 
made for others to drink. There is no prefix or c^ffix to distmgiiish it 
from its iistuU signification. 

Yes I Paul refers to * wine wherein is dissoluteness' but is 
that a recommendation ? And why should deacons be given 
to much good wine, any more than to a littie bad wine? 
The * Student,' having started with a glimmer of light, now 
suddenly stumbles over the fallacy of same 'word' same 
'thing' ! If a man is said to have met a herd of 'cows,' 
or a team of 'horses,' he argues that, as there is no 
prefix or affix to ' cows ' and ' horses ' — they must be of the 
ustuU colour ! How instructive ! 

6. ** The wine Christ made had the ustuU quality. The ruler of the 
feast bears testimony to the usual custom of setting forth the good wine 
at the beginning, and when men had well drujtk — [mct/izid — elsewhere 
rendered drunken) — then that which is worse, but tiiou * hast kept the 
jrood wine until now. ' The good wine had the quality of making drunk, 
that is tUun. This was good wine, that is plain. Therefore tiie good 
wine or the feast was an intoxicating beverage. '* 

This is assiraiption almost beyond paralleL First, the 
' usual ' quality is not proved ; and, second, the common pro- 
perty of intoxication is assumed. Third, the ' good wine ' is 
said to have the property of making drunk — ^but the: proof is 
omitted. So fex from being plain, it is not even obscure — 
for the 'property' ascribed to it is opposed to the name 
given ! * Good ' wine, if you please — therefore not intoxi- 
cating. 

But did our Lord provide a quantity of wine that persons 
already well drunken (as the Student hints and argues they 
were) might continue their debauch ? Is the writer really 
a * Bible Student,' or is he an Infidel or a Publican ? Once 
more — and for the himdredth time — let us charact»ise as 
downright ignorance, or perversion, the statement that 
methuo necessarily signifies * drunken.' We happen jiist 
to have been riding the Septuagint version of Hosea, 
xiv. 7, where this much abused Greek word occurs. What 
is its connexion ? It has reference to the return and pros- 
perity of purified Israel " They shall revive, even as the 
FnxiXG up of com ; he shall flower as a vine." If the ' Bible 
Student ' cannot manage better than to think of translating 
Greek so as to make the Bible read — " They shall live and 
be drunken with com," as with idiisky — "the fermented 
spirit of com," — he had better abandon his Biblical studies 
at once. 
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The mild cnddsm cf Dr Lees' letter, and the ten 
propositioiis he chaRenged the Learned world to dspcte^ ap> 
pear to hare aflSected H. Y/s equanimitv so much, that we 
can miderstand how it is that he has lost all true conception 
of the cou trov ers> jf. Howercr. we will notice his eight re- 



CLERICAL ASa CVIFT:: XS. 
[From tne F-jjnuy C'lmrciirxn, April -i. iSSj-] 

■ 

Sir, — ^In lepir to F. R. Lee'* letrer. who =.; kfri':.-. izsics I grjaalv 
penrerted H. R.*s letter. I bt^ :: iCite r ihat fce *a:d is. ber letter 
that the wixd translated "aober.* etL.. ± Sc Pziil'; EcrisCje:; reaZx niear:. 
be 'a water-drinker* ; at jolA ^b^ xzjrssZJt zitezded to cocvertfaat zcear- 
ing. I therefore only wished Zij call ariectfcc [:o tbe fact j, that in tl-.v 
difiiexcnt passages, not enc 2nd r'w :,r'ni w.:rr: -vi; ^sed, bur *Hrzi drfrr- 
ent WORK, whkJL cociki hardly Iiave iLe ^a-^** '^e^-'-'"g ; azd I q::oced 
them dZT in order that the ^^ifr ^eccl^ rr'gzz be feec. Bet 1 2) if I am T':* 
take H. IL's and the in£iIIiUe F. R. Lee?' word. I =:naC reniember. wbec 
I read those passages in mj Bibiie. the word rr.pa.rrj' I am to * be C'V 
drinker of wine,' and I acppceie. theref-ir-i. li wZ ncc irarter abcct beir^ 
sober and temperate in eati/zf. sicctiiZi. an-i ct \^r 'h-rga ? 13. He r::ay 
also have wished to insimate zi the word- " ry. rian iu rillT and reallv 
•sober' while a narcotic •aperatcs :!i hi? brair.," that I wToce afjcr dir.- 
ner, and diat a narcodc was acri^g val my brain. I: he wi-^bed 10 do -^r 
— I do not say he i^A — he ccx^t. eoc haie read the latter parr cc my 
letter, where I bad stated I \^^ bee?: a f.tal abstainer for more tha:; 
seven jeazs. He -zljc makes a mi"?tak* in petting my letter under the 
head df * Clerical As<amptiocs.' for I am cot a cleric bet a Layman. 
(4) Am I to bebeve. then, that in P-ialm ort. 15. " Wine that makech 
giad the heart of man ;" Prov. i±. 6. 7, " Grve iki'-azr to him that i.- 
ready to perish C EccL x. 19- ** Wine maketh merr>- ;" Ex. tttt. 40, 
*• And the fourth part of an hin of wine for a drink -ocer>.g:" Lev. ixii:. 
13, "And die drmk-ofiering- therer/ =hall be of wine:" fjec xiv. iS, 
" And Bfeldiizedek, king of Salem, brocgbt forth bread and wine." thjit 
a Jiwff-intoaDcating wine is spoken of r '5 Lfrt me draw his attention to 
the danger of preaching the doctrine, which too many narrow-mindeii 
and intolerant people tia, ''that ccle^-r one \,^.rjvrj^. a Zf^'^jtauer he will 
bedanmed hereaftier.** »6.' The next thing. I tcpp/^e. we -?hall have 
win be, that non-into vlra ring wine* will be aidvcrtiaed a.* being in acicrd- 
smee with the Scripcxxre. 1 7j I h-jpe F. R. Leo does not eat bread. f-:r 
it contains yeast; if so, as long as he d>&:; he will. I am afr^d. be steer- 
ing onder a narcoc5c. tS) Upon the crc-ss of the C.E-T..S. L^ inscribe i. 
* Sobriety,' • Piety,' * Perity/' • L'nity.' D-:e- he fit [til a": tbe^ ? 

Cambridge. ' H.V. 

ANsWtk. 

I. The leplj to this paragraph is. as before, that H. R. sfmplj 
said, not that no o/A^r Greek word was translated si}^€r, but 
that a Giedc word translated -sober/ signified no-drinkir^ 
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' water-drinker.' This last was an explanation of no-driiiker, 
no', a translation of impha. It is the meaning, beyond all 
doubt, but it is not therefore a synonym. We quite agree 
that the three words to which H. V. refers (not H. R.) could 
hardly have the same meaning. One of ihem signifies 
right-mindedness, but mrpho signifies right action in reference 
to bad drink. Paragraph 2 is absurd. If we tell H. ^'. to 
be sensible, may we not also tet! him to abstain from si 
evil habit ? Why should telling a man to abstain from 
ahlorodyne, or chloral, 'therefore' be equal to telling him 
not to attend to his eating, or his sleeping ? As to paragraph 
3, Dr Lees did not wish to insinuate anything, but to say 
exactly what he did say, that a narcotized brain is not, and 
cannot be, a sober brain, H. V. may not be a cleric, but 
his assumption is of the sort propagated by the ' Clerical 
World ' in which he writes. .\s to paragraph 4, we say that 
H. Y. can believe whatever he pleases. What tve believe is, 
that when a text does not determine what kind of wine is 
referred to, it is not our business to foist in our own foolish 
notions. Hence, we do not go beyond ihe record. If of 
Melchizedek it had been said that he brought out ' milk and 
bread' for his visitors, how could ive determine whether the 
milk was asses' milk, cow's milk, mare's milk, new milk, < 
old milk, or whether the bread was wheaten, oaten, rye, < 
barley bread P If H. V. knows of any drcumslance that de- 
termines the meaning of all the texts cited, in any otu- way, 
let him produce it; if not, he had better leave it where God 
has left it, and not add to His word ! As to paragraph 5, 
we have already intimated that the statement has never been 
made by any one accredited to speak in the name of the 
abstainers, and that, in an experience of fifty years, we have 
never known of such a statement being fixed upon any real 
man. The 6th paragraph is, to us, unintelligible. What 
does grape juice or 'the fruit of the vine' in accordance witl 
Scripture, mean ? Does the mention of the Devil in Scripture 
make /liin ia 'accordance'? In the Septuaginl version o 
Deut. xxxii. 14, we read : " Thou didst drink of the pure 
blood of the grape — oivon {wine)." Is that what our querist 
means? As to paragraph 7 we answer, Bread does not 
contain yeast. The 'dough' did, but the baking killed 
the Sacckaromyces cerevisia, and destroyed its power: and a 
dead thing is not a plant at all, any more than a corpse 
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is a man. Moreover, yeast is not a narcotic, but a very dif- 
ferent thing. Paragraph 8 and last puts a personal question, 
to which we are happy to reply that we endeavour to fulfil ail 
those admirable implications, and, by Gods grace, probably 
succeed as well as our neighbours and our critics. For one 
thing, we neither drink, nor smoke, nor swear, nor blaspheme 
by imputing evil to Deity, nor touch unclean and cor- 
rupting things, and we try to dwell in peace with all good 
men. If H. Y. can help us to do better, we shall be grate^ 
ful — ^but what has all this tcr do with the signification of the 
word 'wine'? 

THE END OF THE CONTROVERSY. 
[From the Family C/ntrchman, April 1 1, 1883.] 

Sir, — It does not become one who strives to be a follower of our 
Divine Lord to answer Mr Lloyd in the spirit in which he rushes to the 
attack, and yet his letter does demand some notice from me. 

(i) I do not think that it would be honest in me by silence to take 
credit for the utterances of * A Churchman.* 

(2) I am thankful that my arrow, shot at a venture, has pierced the 
harness of at least one moderate drinker, and trust it will continue to 
rankle in the wound until my brother resolves to leave the abstainers to 
rescue the perishing on the lines they find most successful, and to apply 
himself to the same work in the way that God blesses to him. 

(3) I do not find it recorded that our Divine Lord provided a special 
remedy for the special phases of evil, e.g^. slaver)', popery, war, drunken- 
ness, etc. He laid down general principles, and left it to Mis Church, 
guided by the apostolic writings and the light of the Holy Spirit, 
to make such provision. 

(4) For the force of i Cor. viii. 13. I would refer Mr Lloyd to the Re- 
vised Version, and to Dean Alford's * Commentary,* in loco. 

(5) I have often in the past been discouraged by trying to reclaim the 
drunkard on Mr Lloyd*s plan. When I return to my cure I will trj' the 
plan I see blessed in the hands of so many abstainers, and I would now 
invite Mr Lloyd to join with me in prayer that the great Head of the 
Church may be pleased so to bless my efforts as to enable me to hope 
that I am not * a thief and a robber. ' 

E. H. 



Sir, — (i) Your correspondent E. G. C. speaks with more approval 
of intoxicating wine than a close examination of the Sacred Word jus- 
tifies. Surely he makes too much of Prov. xxxi. 6, 7 : "Give wine unto 
him that is of heavy heart, and strong-drink to him that is ready td 
perish" and ** Let him drink and forget his poverty, and remember his 
misery no viore." Since the Hebrew originals for * wine ' and * strong- 
drink ' are the same in Lev. x. 9, we may say at once, that wine and 
strong-drink have a different signification ; there is indeed no reason at 
all for regarding wine, as the term is here used, as an intoxicant. We 
see here that the use of strong-drink is confined * to him that is ready to 
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UK. ill such an extreme cise warrant iu use in cbe ordi- 
s of life ? I am unable to find any other passage in 
which the word sliekar, here transUlcd 'strong-dr^nk,' and ondoubtedly 
almays meaning; inloxicaling dnnk, Li spoken of, rxcefl as a thing to ht 
OBa idtd. 

{l) May I also say a few worcU on the meaning of the Greek word 
eiofs. No one doubte, I suppose, Chat in the New Testament one of 
the tigni/Ualiani of this word '\^ intoxicating tvini. In St Luke i. 15 
its meaning must be inloiicstiiig wine. The reference undoubtedly is 
lo the Nalarjtc'g vow. Num. vi. 

(3) The sikera of St Luke i. :5 rc/i^s anquealionably to strong- 
diink. What then is deaignated by einos? We are forced (from llie 
terms of the vow) to the conclusion that it must hcte mean [includel 
■any liquor of f^apea,' 'moist grapes or dried.' 

In St Luke \v. 33, where John the Baptist again appc^irs in contiec- 
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The word oii 

wine of all sorts 



ws is, then, a generic term, slgiufyins; oin, . 
:, at other timei wine of a particular sort. 

An Oxford Undeegracuate. 
ough has now been said on this topic. — Ed. of Samilf 



Thus closes, abruptly, a discussion spreading over many 
months. We have only had the opportunity of replying 
at intervals to objections : our positive case having merely 
been indicated. In all this discussion nothing new has been 
produced by way of objection to the principles by which we 
establish the harmony between the Bible and human experi- 
ence on this subject : but the tenacity with which men cling 
to prejudices is once again made evident. 

The ' Undergraduate ' is right in thinking that a passage 
which recommends men to iMnk themselves oblivious can not 
be rightly understood, or cannot e.xpress an obligation im- 
posed by God ; but he is wrong in supposing that shekar in 
DeuL xiv. 25, 26, is used in application to an intoxicatiHg 
' palm wine.' (See the Prize Essay on this point) He falls 
into a common error in writing of " one of the significatioas 
of oinos" or of any generic term. There never is hut e"e 
meaning to such a term. What ' Man ' means must be 
found in a/l men ; what ' Beast ' means must be found in all 
beasts. Hut then, it is therefore true that the word can be 
APPLIED to all the individuals of the class, while it can never 
' signify ' the particular character of any single member of 
that class. A ' beast ' n^ay be a tame or a wild one ; but 
the word can ne\er mean either. Till writers learn tlus, 
ibey gabble — but do not think. 
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THE CHURCH QUARTERLY REVIEW. 
We do not care lo notice in detail the ill-conditioned 
article which appeared in the January- number {1883), from 
the pen of a ritualistic clergjnian, because its blunders and 
misrepresentations have been adequately exposed by Dr 
Norman Kerr, and for many of which the writer has, we 
hear, apologized in the April number. We call attention 
simply to one bit of shocking theology, or rather pre- 
sumptuous superstition. The Reviewer "declines to believe' 
anything that conflicts with his prejudice, and boldy argues 
that no man, who may have had his appetite for drink 
fired by the inflammatory wine taken at the Communion, 
(ver had the grace of God .' He says :— 

" No one whq beiieves in the realily of Sacramcnlal grace can doabl 
for a moment that in the faithful use of the ' cup of Salvalion,' oor Lord 
wil] shield His own redeemed from any possible hami."' 

Now, let US see what this statement involves. Possibly, 
the dogma of trans-substantiation. Alcohol has an intoxi- 
cating tendency on the body if drank at dinner by even ' the 
faithfijl.' Why, then, has it not this effect at the Communion ? 
Either because (t) the 'element' is changed, or (z) because 
the ' man ' is changed, or (3) because the ' relation ' between 
them {the will of God) is changed, since there is nothing else 
to be changed. If the ' wine ' is trans-substantiated, then, of 
course, its old qualities are gone, and both the ' faithful ' and 
the ' fallen ' are safe, according 10 this theory — which is 
contrary to fact ! If the man is changed in his brain and 
appetite, that is a physical miracle, and we should desire 
more evidence of its being true than the reviewer's private 
inclination to believe it ! If the ' will of God ' establishing 
the relation of adapted intoxication between alcohol and the 
brain is changed, it must be shown in its saving effects upon 
a Communicant who has been a drunkard. How is that to 
be done ? Such a one may escape to-day and fall to-morrow, 
and if he fall ultimately, then we have the placid answer of 
this Chmch fanatic — " He was not one of the faithful, and 
only appeared to have in-dwelling grace for a while " ! This 
theory of miracle in such matters is sufficiently condemned 
by the example of the Lord Jesus, who, when the Devil 
tempted Him to do by miracle what He could do without, 
had it so pleased him, replied — " Thou shalt not tempt the 
Lord thy God ! " It is hard to understand, however, how 
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any sane person can seriously believe that, under any cir- 
cumsiances whatever, sacred or secular, the action of arsenic, 
alcohol, or tobacco, can be abrogated, when introduced into 
the temple of life. 

We are shocked at this attempt to coiuecrale the foulest 
of all enemies of the Christian life ; and we commend to the 
reviewer the warning of St Paul : " Be ye not unwise, not 
understanding what the will of the Lord is ; and be not ex- 
cited with winf, wherein is uncleanness, but be filled with 
the Spirit" Intoxicating wine stimulates the senses, and 
deadens the spirit ; whereas the Spirit purifies the senses and 
quickens the true life. As F. W, Robertson says in his ser- 
mon on ' Sensual and Spiritual excitement,' — -" The one 
proceeds from the flesh and then influences the emotions. 
The other reverses this order. Stimulants like wine inflame 
the senses, and through them set the feelings on fire, and 
the law of our spiritual being is, that thai which begins with 
the flesh, sensualises the spirit. Wine is but a specimen of 
a class of stimulants: all that begins from without belongs 
to the same class," but to all others, strong drink contributes 
a peculiar force and intensity. Drinking usages defile both 
Church and State, and aggravate all other evils. They lower 
the whole tone of Society, and thus strike at the recuperative 
energies of the moral world. When the facts are so openly 
published, and so extensively tested and discussed, the plea 
of ignorance is no longer tenable by way of apology. When 
physical laws are wilfully ignored, moiiil culpability commen- 
ces ; and when a miracle is asked for, the excuse of ignorance 
has become absurd. As Robertson says, " The first man that 
drank the fermented juice of the grape was perfectly innocent, 
even if it caused intoxication; but when he found how it 
affected his brain [or the brain of others], its iise became to 
him, thenceforward, sin." 

The sooner the Church dissevers itself from all advocacy 
of drink the defiler, and wine ' the mocker,' the sooner it 
discards the notion that the symbol of the ' Divine fury' 
points to the same thingos the symbol of the Divine Life, the 
better it will be for the sanctity and the success of its great 
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Teetotal Philology. 

« 

Sir, — (i) It does not much look like familiar acquaintance wiih 
Hebrew to spell Shekar instead of Shcchar, 

(2) The reference to Gen. xliii. 34 is by no means conclusive. The 
verb Shachar in the original more rarely may mean simply excess ; yet> 
as in the cc^nate Chaldee, Arabic, and Syriac roots there is the same 
motion of ebriety as in the Hebrew derivatives, the Septuagint translator 
must have deemed the term to imply a state of exhilaration. He may 
even, rightly or wrongly, have adopted an unfavorable view. Joseph's- 
brethren, Reuben and Judah, for instance, were no saints. 

(3) Neither is it at all clear that methtiei means merely to take a good 
quantity. Liddell and Scott refer methii to Sanskrit madhu (potus in- 
ebrians,) It is applied, never to milk and water, but to a large quantity 
of strong drink, which few people can take without being somewhat 
screwed. 

(4) In John ii. 10, the Vulgate rendering is cum inehiati fiterint^ 
Also at I Cor. xi. 21, ebrius est, a clinching proof of the scandal de~ 
nounced. 

(5) As to fermented wine being disallowed at the Passover time, if 
ever matzah is applied to vinous fermentation, and includes more than 
bread'leaven, give us a clear instance. The Jews are so far from putting 
alcohol out of their houses, when they clear out every bit of leaven, that 
they VL'scfermenied wine at the Passover feast. 

(6) There was the exploded attempt, many years ago, to prove that 
tirosh was an unfermented wine — in defiance of Hos. iv. 11. To have 
recourse to conjecture, and that of a very doubtful kind, is a mere catch- 
ing at straws. S. 

S. is an aged Clergyman who carried on quite a 
controversy with the Rev. W. Caine, M.A., until suddenly 
the Guardian closed the case. We give the above six 
objections as typical of the spirit and style of criticism with 
which we have to deal. 

(i) Why not? We can quote most learned Hebraists as 
being inconsistent in their representation of Hebrew char- 
acters by English letters. It is so with all the Eastern 
languages. Some have k for the Hebrew q, and some have 
ch and others k for the k in sher^^ar; and some have c^ 
Others, again, have ph^ ghy and kh, for the Hebrew double 
aspirate: Etcetera! 

(2) No notion of * ebriety,' in our sense, is to be got out 
of SCHR, SKR, SHKR, or s/c^R, the root, any more than out 
of madhuy named in the next objection, the derivation ot^ 
which refutes the argument of this. As to Joseph's brethren, 
we agree that no divine sanction is implied. 

(3) 'Good quantity' is adapted quantity, but is no part 
of the meaning of mtid^ matter, mother, tneat^ tneihu^ matey 
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mead, maJkit. as roots. The real generic idea is 'fulness,' 
hence 'fountain,' 'completeness,' 'satisfaction,' — and the 
derivative roots, following changes of the sweet or meathy 
matter, are 'sweetness,' ' wrczyness,' and madness. The 
derivation of S. is on a par with the following ; — 

"Ml'iidle [from OT«(^], i. To make ;«/-i!i/i;', or ferment. 
2, To make half drunk; to stupify. 3. Cloudy in mtnd. 
Hence the root ww/rf signifies a fermented liquor, and to be 
w/MiJiZ/fff— inebriety, or at least exhilaralion " !1! 

S. either does not cite the whole of Liddell and Scott, or 
they were ignorant of the most important fact of ail- 
namely, that in Sanscrit the reot madhu signifies (1), AH 
agreeable and good things which satisfy ; (2), Haney, which 
is cloying and sweet to a degree ; (3), Madness, the result of 
ta.king/er/iiented honey. But the idea of changing sacchariitt 
matter — so called because it ' satisfies '^into a drink that 
creates a craving, and then converting that physical effect 
into the meaning of a verbal root, is a most astonishing 
performance on the slack-rope of reason I 

We have given scores of examples in our Works of this 
Greek verb being applied to solids and liquids, to food and 
water, to oil and com, and to other things. The LXX. 
renders a clause of Hos. xiv. 7, "They will revive as the 
filling corn " — but S. persists in reading intoxicated corn ; or 
perhaps 'be drunk with corn ' ! 

Nor does the objector seem to understand that the Latin' 
correspondent had, like the old English word dnmk, and the 
Scottish foU, an innocent sense of ' fulness.' Will he ' mark, 
learn, and digest' the following from Freund? " Ebrius- 
A. Originally: IVfw has drunk enough ; had his fill. — Satur 
(ate). B. Who has dnink himself full. Abundantly filled. 
Ebrietas — Full of juice: nimio liquore abundat rumpitque 
se pomi ipsius ebrietas. — Pliny, xiii. 4, g, s. 45." 

(s) S. is making a muddle here. The word seor is the 
word for ' bread leaven,' not matzah.* This is the same as 
Latin mustum, new, fresh-pressed, sweet : and this generic 
command precedes the prohibition of ferment and of 

*The old Hebrew dictionary of Roberlson »nys of ihc verb : " hi 
jirtised, wrung oul, milked out." The modern German scholar 
Geseniua, describes ihe object of ma/rns as "Ihings sweet and pleasant 
whence mataaA, 'sweei,' i.e. iinfetmented. J/iiftny has farf* signifies- 
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khametz, ' fermented things.' The command — " Thou shalt 
not steal, "does not need for its explanation, " Thou shalt 
not steal ' a bottle of wine ' " ! We do not care for the 
traditional limitation of the Jews, founded on the stupid 
fallacy that " the juices of fruits do not ferment ' — because 
we kncfw that they do so just as much as flour wetted 
with water does, for the same reason and with worse results. 
(See Prize Essay on the Sacramental Wine Question.) 

The exploded attempt referred to was just the opposite of 
what S. supposes — Tirosh lo Yayin^ meaning *Tirosh not 
wine,' and if not * wine,' certainly not unfermented wine ! 
The LXX. even does not translate *wine,' and, indeed, 
*wine' was there already. But *wine in the cluster* and 
" Thou shalt tread tirosh," are not doubtful * conjectures,' 
but solid facts — ^they are the authorities of prophets to whom 
Lexicons must bow, and in presence of which modest pre- 
judice should be silent 

[From The Church Guardian^ abridged.] 

Sir, — Will you allow one who makes no pretension to much scholar- 
ship, but who has been reading his Hebrew Bible for seventeen years, 
to make a few remarks. 

(1) The root oi yayin is yavattj *to bubhU up,* in fermentation ; of 
tirosh is yarashj 'to take possession' (of the brain) — i.e. intoxicate. 
Shekar is used as a parallel term to yayin, where drunkenness is predi- 
cated of both, cf. Prov. xx. I ; Isa. v. ii. 

(2) It is nothing to the point to urge that one meaning of the verb 
shakar in Hebrew, and of methud in Greek, is merely * to drink to the 
full,* the nouns in both languages almost everywhere mean only intoxi- 
cating drink. Just as in English we use the word * drunk ' of the effect 
produced by intoxicating liquor, though the verb * drink ' is used in the 
wider .sense. 

(3) Jer. xl. 12. The verb * collect,* applicable really only to * sum- 
mer fruits,' is apt 'lied, by I very common grammatical Ji^^ure^io 'vintage'; 
and the sentence is thus translated by Keil : **Th^y j^athcred much wine 
and fruit — i.e. made a rich vintage and fruit harvest." 

(4) In Isaiah Ixv. 8, tirosh is applied to the juice of the grape by 
metonomy. The meaning tf the word is everywhere * new wine. 

(5) Hab. ii. 15. Chemah means * warmth,' * burning anger,' and so 
it is used here. It is frequently found in conjunction with the idea of 
wine poureil out from a cup, and is often used of the * wrath of God 
poured out.* (Isaiah Ii. 17.) In two or three places only, I believe, is 
the derivative meaning, * poison,' applicable, and there only when the 
word 'serpent,' is supplied, as in Deut. xxxii. 34 ; Psalms Iviii. 5; cxl. 3. 

(6) John ii. 6. The governor of the least distinctly called it oinos, 
and that too of sl generous sort. It is sad to see to what lei-gths of per- 
version men can go when they are intoxicated with an absorbing theory ! 

Vicarage, Wimbome Minster, Sept. 15, 1882. F. J. HyvsHE. 
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Our Comments. 

1. Fanciful conjectures settle nothing as to actual m' 
ings, but only me and context. No one knows the root of 
yawin, and if they did, the branch meanings become widely 
different and even opposite. Madaa^^ meant 'sweet,' now 
it means 'insane.' But suppose j'ura« to be the root, what 
then ? ' Boil ' and ' ebullition ' no doubt meant to ' bubble 
up,' but not ' in fermentation,' or any other particular fonn 
of ' bubbling ' up. If yarash be the root of tirosh, what 
hinders that it should signifiy one of the most valuable 
kinds of ' possession ' — an ' in/wr/tance ' ? Z^;f rusalem is 
the 'possession' of peace. Gesenius gives mustiim, "new 
wine,'asthemeaningof//r(?M, and adds that " the secondary 
sense of inluriting belongs to the root — spoken very fre- 
quently of the occupation of the Promised Land." Mr Huyshe 
attempts to smuggle into the meaning the words—' in fer- 
mentation,' and 'of the brain'! No one doubts that ^ly's 
and shekar, or slitchar, were both applied to all kinds of grape 
and palm wine ; and, therefore, to the bad sort as well as to 
the good. But when we say ' a man given to drink,' because 
'intoxicating' is understood, it is not expressed. 

2. There is nothing but simple assertion in this paragraph : 
hniuiliat 'noun' is the objector talking about? 'Sugar' 
and 'honey'arenot intoxicating things, to which the original 
forms of the nouns were applied. Let Mr Huyshe go 
to Ecclesiasticus and read the following : — " I will water my 
garden of plants, and I will water abundantly the fruits of 
my meadow." Will he say that the word 'abundantly' 
means intaxicattoa with beer? Yet he will find on reference 
that the Greek is methuso. (The verse is ch. xxiv. v. 42, of 
the Douay version; and v, 3r of the Edition of i6ia.) 
Seventeen years' reading wont alter this conclusive fact 

3. The phrase applied to yayin in Genesis, 'for \hs ■worms 
shall ejt it' (so in Hebrew), and the instructions of the gen- 
eral to his soldiers to 'gather wine and summer fruits,' are 
' applicable really only ' to- — what they are applied to, namely, 
to vineyard and orchard produce. 

4. The meaning is nowhere ' new wine,' but everywhere 
'vine fruit,' which grows in the cluster, is dried up by 
drought, is trodden by feet, and is the material out of whidi 
ff'/f/f comes. The talk about 'metonomy' will appear as 
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nonsense when the reader goes over the thirty-eight texts 
in which the word tirosh occurs. 

5. We don't accept the reading, "Woe unto him that 
giveth his neighbour drink^ that putteth thy burning-anger 
(khemah) to him " ! It is, clearly, the * intoxicating ' or 
maddening potion. So Nordheimer and many others. The 
physical meaning of the word only occurs eight times, and 
in three of these it is applied to the intoxicating cup, which 
in this text represents the Chaldaean idolatry. 

6. Still harping on this string ! The first and last pillar 
of Drink-Criticism„ indeed, is ever the same. There has 
been no improvement and no addition for forty years. It 
is simply this: "The Word is the same, ergo, the Thing is 
the same ,M!! Any Bible Cyclopaedia would refute the folly 
in fifty places. Take Alexander's Kitto^ for example, which 
we open at random: — 

** Tanneen : a geturic name for a large animal of the Serpent class. 
It is used for a Land serpent iycifive texts) : also of some monster of the 
deep (in eight texts). The LXX. give keetos^ and from the application 
of uiis term to the fish (dag) which swallowed Jonah, a very general 
belief has been established that this was a whale. The Greek word, 
however, no more fixes the meaning to whale than does the Hebrew ; 
it is simply a generic name of wide signijicancy (comp. Hesych in voc. ), 
and may be used of the shark or any monster of the deep " [or land, as 
it is used]. 

Why cannot intelligent men apply these plain principles 
to the wine question, and treat the word * wine ' after the 
same common-sense fashion as they do * wife,' or * man,* or 
'spirit,' or 'tea,' or 'corn,' or 'fish,' or 'serpent'? Why do 
they persist in the vain attempt to introduce the sense of a 
dozen Adjectives into the significance of one Noun ? Or 
why, if possible a still absurder thing, do they try to limit the 
broad application of the Noun to the narrow sense of a single 
species of the Class it represents ? 





'TEETOTAL ETHICS.' 



j| H E Christian World lately had a leader thus 
entitled, occasioned by the gratifying pro- 
minence of the temperance question at the 
annual gathering of the Congregational 
Union. The structure of the article is e 
tremely flabby, and the spirit of it carping 
and querulous. It is, however, very valuable as an index 
to a fact which the enthusiastic and unreflecting mass of 
Blue Ribbonites are apt to overlook — namely, that Society 
and the Church are still pervaded with a spirit of prejudice 
and dislike to the doctrines of scientific temperance, which 
induces them to kick against the sharp-poinled spears of 
truth. The intolerance they display is a certain 'sign' that 
they cannot answer the claims made upon them, and hence 
they seek for excuses in the misrepresentaiwn of the course 
they are invited to adopt. As specimens of carping, take 
the following:^ 

" It is curious lo note the varying degrees of sclT-consdousoess with 
which tAis dfj'K/ is exhibited. In lome. cases, nl least, tlie bit of ribbon 
appiars ta oilrvde I'ltetf'iYicsa the atlention, and to correspond with some- 
thing in ihe weaier's eye, bearing, and aspect vAi'ei avuM stem to 
challenge conCroveisy, and lo a.ssctl a sfHSf of mmal tleeatum anil 
snperiQrily:" 

Suppose Mr Bradlaugh had made the same remarks about 
the ' device ' of a black suit, a sable gown, or a white choker 
assumed by ministers, would not that be characterised as a 
piece of vulgarity ? Is the masonic apron, or the soldier's 
raedal, treated by the Christian World after this fashion? 
The style of this outburst is as lax as the feeling. ITiink of 
saying, in the same sentence, " The bit of blue ribbon appear 
to correspond with something m'/hM 7(wi//i/jiy»)," etc. I Does i 
the ' blue sky appear ' lo obtrude itself, any more than the j 
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blue ribbon ? It is, evidently, not the blue ribbon that * ob- 
trudes ' itself, but the writer's unhappy feelings of irritation. 
For our part, we see nothing to be * proud of' in a ribbon, 
blue, red, or green ; and unless the minister referred to was 
a simpleton, we should certainly have understood that it 
was the * movement signified ' of which he was proud (in the 
sense of * admiration \ just as some Christians love the sign 
of the Cross, whether verbal or material. If it was * childish 
vanity,' as the Christian World intimates it might be, it 
could not also be akin to the self-approval with which the 
Pharisee wore his phylactery ! Not knowing which it was, 
would it not have shown more sense and good feeling to 
have refrained from judging motives, and to have abstained 
from imputing to an entire body the folly or frailty of a single 
* weak brother ' ? 

** Even in so good a cause, we may have a little too much in the way 
of 'demonstration' and of * testimony,' and although it is desirable 
that good people should not put their light under a bushel, it is equally 
improper for them to m ike a constant parade of their own virtues " [or 
say, Christianity or Patriotism]. 

This, of course, is applicable to other light than ours, if 
it be true of ours. We are glad, however, that the Christian 
World does not propose to amend the Saviour's advice as 
follows : — " Let not your light so obtrude itself upon men, that 
they may see your good works, and get a little irritated ! " 
As to * parade of virtue,' we can perceive no parade in ear- 
nestly advocating sound principles of social and personal 
reform, and can conceive of nothing further removed from 
parade than an inch of narrow blue ribbon. 

**The advocates of temperance have too often laid themselves open 
t o the charp of ntemperance in the tone and language of their appeals, 
and especi li y in their appeals to those who, for one reason or another, 
do not feel called upon to join in their crusade." 

What *one reason or another' may mean, we cannot 
say ; but we suppose the writer meant * some reason,' or a 
reason. If any persons have laid themselves open to this 
rebuke, it is, of course, once or more * too often ' — but any- 
thing that teetotalers have ever said, is the mildest of * new 
milk ' compared with the * vinegar and bitters ' of the 
alcoholic advocates. 

** Moderate drinkers are still stigmatised as worse than drunkards in 
the dangerous character of their influence, and in any case as * standing 
on a slippery slope leading to dfestruction. ' The gratification of the 
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falale by a glass of wine is lalked of a.i if people of h^gh Christian prin- 
ciple eu-fht IB hi telnlly indiffhfni to suck afemt of uratifitatieti, and 34 
though it NecFSSAHiLY IMPLIED a alaveiy to appetite, and which wai 
B mark of a low, if not hopeless, moial condition." 

There is something in the first part of this paragraph to con- 
gratulate ourselves upon. These querulous critics used to 
represent the Temperance Advocate as saying bluntly and 
curtly, " Moderate drinkers are worse than drunkards" 
meaning, more sinful persons. In truth, no one ever did s^y 
that, in our hearing or to our knowledge ; and if he had, it 
would be impossible to suppose that he meant it. What has 
often been said — what was in effect said, in i8z8, bythe fam- 
ous Pix)fessor Edpar — is this :^" That the example of the 
pious and respectable and educated Moderate drinker, is mere 
influential in indueing people to drink than the drunkenness 
of the Blackguard." The principle is an admitted truism in 
relation to card-playing and theatre-going, to racing and to 
gambling. Whether the practice be bad or good, that fact 
remains the same. 

But the C/tristian liWld daubs and varnishes this bit of 
original groundwork until it looks revolting to the mind 
void of 'lucidity.' Everyone — say fact and medical science 
— who uses narcotics (whether chloroform, opium, chloral, 
tobacco, or alcohol) does 'stand on a slippery slope leading to 
destruction '^even if he never arrives there. This is the 
law of narcotics, and the tendency cannot be abolished. 
Every drunkard in the world has been made so iiwHr that lam 
of potency. And we now say, that every journal, no matter 
what its name, which endeavors to hide this demonstrated 
truth of science, so essentially connected with morals, is 
doing the work of the Devil — whether consciously or not, 
of no moment. It is a gross calumny to say that teetotalers 
ever affirmed that ' the liking of a glass of beer or wine by 
anybody, Christian, Jew, or Pagan, was a mark of a low, if 
not hopeless, moral condition' — and the writer must know 
that he was wandering from the path of accuracy. His 
very quotations demonstrate that he is familiar with our 
teaching that it is the pleasure-giving property of alcohol 
which makes it seductive; that no one becomes a drunkard 
all at once ; that drink forges its fetters by invisible strokes, 
and the Slave awakes to his slavery wlien it is too late. 
He also knows that the temperance advocates very com- 
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monly show that the highest class of men have been 
amongst the victims of alcohol. 

It is the PECULIARITY of their teaching that the growing 
appetite is the evidence and result, not of moral but of 
physical conditions. One question, however, may well be 
put to the Christian user of a single glass : — " Granting that 
the 'gratification' be innocent to the individual, is Christian 
love manifested in preferring that sensuous and momentary 
pleasure to the sobriety and salvation of your neighbours ? " 
He who denies the principle in question, should be regarded 
as the lineal descendant of Cain, who asked, " Am I my 
brother's keeper ? " 

It is a stupid metaphysical blunder to say that our 
doctrine of tendency and development " necessarily implies a 
slavery to appetite established in every one." AH laws of 
causation and tendency do necessarily imply evolution of 
effects, but effects are like plants — they don't jump at once 
from acorns to oak trees — and therefore the plant may be 
cut down before it becomes a tree. An ^gg will hatch into 
a bird — if the process be long enough continued : but 
(whatever the Christian World may say), an ^%g in the first 
degree of hatching, does not * necessarily imply a chicken.' 

** We have not heard so much lately as we used to hear, about the 
alleged non-intoxicating qualities of 'the wines of Scripture,' nor of the 
extremists who would rather die than drink a teaspoonful of brandy for 
medicinal purposes. More than enough nonsense, however, is talked 
still on these points. " 

The darkness of the writer equals his audacity. If 
sincere, he is in utter ignorance of the cardinal question. 
The Wines of the Bible times were never confined to one 
kind. But in reality, in the Church Times, the Guardian^ 
and the Clerical World, we have lately had *more than 
enough of nonsense' printed on this very topic of * Bible 
Wines.' 

"Some teetotalers become quite angry at the sujigestion that medical 
testimony as to the desirability in all cases, and under all circumstances, 
of abstaining from intoxicating drinks, is not absolutely unanimous and 
convincing." 

Well, suppose there are such alleged simpletons in our 
ranks, on what ground does the Christian World make 
them a type of the body? Why does it not attack the 
accredited expounders of the Society ? If we had to attack 
Christianity, would it be deemed fair to select General Booth 
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and his enthusiasts, instead of the New Testament, the 
Prayer Book, or the Congregational Lectures, as the correct 
expositors of the faith ? 

*' Persons, witli the fllighleiit possible knnwleilge of the human frame, 
bul with ihc sironeesi possible enlliUFiasm for ihe teetotal cause, are 
often rea<ly lo pronounce the doctor lo lie nn ignfiramus or a villain 
who prescrilies Ihe use of wine or spirits to his palienl." 

This silly alliteration reveals the shallowness of the writer. 
What concern has the fulUst possible knowledge of the 
human frame — of its bones, its musrles, its nerves, and its 
various organs, even of every cell and tissue of them — with 
the action nf alcohol upon them? No more Ihan our 
ignorance of the interior of a palace has to do with the fact 
of its varied furniture being burnt down by the action of 'fire.' 

"This vice (drinlting) is, undoubtedly, a stain upon our national 
repulalian, and degrades an ofpricioblr proportion of our population. 
But although the evil is 'giganCie,' il is possible to exaggerate even ilt 
proportions, and, by piling up horrors, and raarshatling atalistits whicli 
may be in some sense accnrale, to produce a false impression of the 
relalUif iii"giiitude of the havoc produced by this particular cause." 
[Query— The vice, ot ili cause ?] 

In looking at evils desirable to be abated, or diseases 
waiting to be banished, would not a true Christian philan- 
thropist look to the actual sufferers — to the pain and 
misery with which they were afflicted — rather than to the 
people, whether grr ater or less, who were not suffering and 
sick? But the Chrislian World \T\ei to turn our eyes away 
from the bloody battle-ground to the peaceful harvestfieldsf, 
"You are evidently wrong in looking at \.h& positive magni'; 
tude of evil, and ought to concern yourselves chiefly with 
the 'relative magnitude' of the good"!!! — as if the good 
would not take care of itself. 

On this theory, our earnest sympathy should be distributed 
among the healthy majority, rather than among the wck 
and suffering minority ! Our anxiety in regard to a pesti- 
lence should be modified and minified, by looking at the 
' relative magnitude ' of the healthy, who have no suffering ; 
our sympathy should be given to those who do not need it, 
and abated in respect of those who do ! If this be the ethics 
of any ' Christian World,' it must be that of a world and a 
Christianity of which we know, and desire to know, nothing. 

" When enthusiasm his been kindled on a particular object, there 
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gard of those who devote attention to it — that the perspective of the 
Christian ideal should be spoiled ! — the true harmony and balance of 
religious and moral feeling be dangerously disturbed. This has cer- 
tainly been the case with teetotalism in many instances. " 

The leaders of this movement never at any time taught 
that teetotalism was the * whole duty of man'; but, on the 
contrary, their chief argument has been, that it was a be- 
ginning condition under which the rest of the duties of men 
could be better performed : nor did they ever do more than 
represent Temperance as a * fragment' of Apostolic teaching: 
or, as the present writer called it in 1852, * Apostolic Nee- 
phalism.' Thev who tear away this fragment, are the folk 
who spoil the Christian ideal, and their name is * Legion.' 

**In the United States the mischief has been most marked. In 
many, especially religious, circles, a kind of social tyranny has been 
established, which can scarcely be favorable to the development of strong 
moral fibre, or of the highest form of religious character. " 

A most singular passage this, to occur in an essay on 
ethics ! What kind of men, and what kind of Christians, 
are they who cannot follow their own convictions ? — or who 
make either a big majority, or a noisy minority, the ruler of 
their consciences ? We teetotalers did not do this — for if we 
had, we should not have been extant to-day. And how is 
the moral fibre, any more than muscular fibre, to be developed 
except through resistance? — and how can there be resist- 
ance, if there is no opposing force ? Our adviser certainly 
does not understand his own privileges. Suppose every- 
body drinks to-morrow, ho^tf will that aid to develop * the 
highest form of religious character *? Is an easy conformity 
the basis of religious power ? 

This strange plea, so far as we can understand it, comes 
to this : That the teetotalers who were so long in a small 
minority, with all the drink appetites, fashions, and interests 
arrayed against them — the teetotalers who fought their way 
to a victory over public opinion, and strengthened their own 
* moral fibre ' in the process, — so fought, that, though still a 
minority, they silenced the other side, — that these victors 
shall now cease to contend for the truth, and themselves 
become subservient to fashion, for the sake of those feeble 
and fearful members of society who have either no convic- 
tion at all, or a false conviction that drink is good ! A more 
unethical and preposterous proposition is hardly conceivable. 
— The change is rung upon this confused idea as follows : — 
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** When teetotalism is made a condition of Church membership, and 
ministers of character simply dare not be seen drinking a glass of wine, 
whatever their private convictions may be^ a condition of things has been 
reached calculated tof$5ter humbug and hypocrisy rather than true piety. 
Consciences subjected to this kind of strain, even if they do not revenge 
themselves in some other direction, are not very likely to be in a healthy 
condition." 

Suppose this was said of holding * Slaves' in bondage? 
Is the sin of slavery not to be preached because some 
ministers of standing dare neither practise nor defend it? 
It is the state of * Cowardice,* not the truth, that 'fosters 
humbug and hypocrisy/ and neither drinking nor slave- 
holding will alter that miserable condition. Nobody can 
make anything out of such material. There is no * moral 
fibre ' to strain — no moral principle to develop — in a man 
who dare not follow his own convictions of duty. 

*'The note of duty insisted upon in relation to this particular evil and 
peril of drunkenness, is pitched in an unnatural key. It is a well-meant 
attempt in one particular direction, which illustrates the poet's caution, 
that we must not 

* Strive to wind ourselves too high 

For sinful man beneath the sky.' 

The process has in all ages produced some heroic results, kindled some 
splendid enthusiasm, and awakened the ardour of some souls which 
might otherwise have slumbered ; but the reaction upon the 7vhole has 
been inevitable and invariable'^ 

A few concrete examples would be useful. At present 
we do not see any application to the subject. No reaction 
yet has taken place from the assertion of Free thought, Free 
person, and Free trade : and if it had, we don't see how to 
help it. If men are fools, they will act as fools, notwith- 
standing the teaching of the gods. 

The Daily News^ the other week, writing of the Theatrical 
fashion of being present on the first night of a great or 
famous actor's performance, says : — " Not to be at an 
important premiere is, and long has been, to confess oneself 
to have crawled out of a hole or a barrel, or such other 
obscure retreat as the familiar tongue of Paris may suggest. 
Let a known person be absent from two or three such great 
events, and he is pronounced * sinking' mentally and 
morally, to be losing the aroma of the boulevards, to be, in 
short, qualifying himself as a provincial, or as a member of 
the vast but uninteresting mass of wretched humanity 
^roveJJing all over the surface of the globe, except in Paris, 
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that abode of the elect, to which good Americans are said 
to go when they die." 

Now what we cannot understand is, that anybody so 
weak as to be the victim, even in his own eyes, of these 
* Epidemic Whims * of Society, can by any right claim to be a 
moral being at all? They have evidently abnegated their 
own reason, and resigned themselves to the folly of the 
world. Sheep follow the Bell-wether, but mutton is not 
moral. What claims have such people upon a Reformer 
that he should be silent, on the pretence that they are over- 
borne by the force of the silly flock ? 

"The harmony of the moral life has been broken, and sooner or later 
the jarring sounds of discord have made themselves heard. We have 
no wish to see an overbearing majority, or an overnoisy minority, even 
with the best of motives and with a good cause at heart, overriding 
individual convictions, trenching upon individual liberty in relation to 
personal duty, or in any way interfering to prevent the operation of the 
rule, * Let every man be fully persuaded in his own mind.' " 

How an honest and earnest attempt to persuade every 
man that abstinence from alcoholic beverages would be 
beneficial to the physical, social, and religious interests of 
mankind, can be justly charged with these bogey con- 
sequences, is a mystery which we cannot solve. 



'MR HOYLES ECONOMICS: 

[From Mongredien's Wealth Creation. London : 1882.] 

It would be a most useful and suggestive, were it a pos- 
sible task, to assess the amount injuriously wasted every 
year, throughout the world, in the production and consump- 
tion of alcoholic drinks, opium, bhang, and other intoxicat- 
ing and narcotic preparations. The inquirer would have to 
estimate — ist. The capital and labour diverted from other in- 
dustries^ in order to be devoted to their production and ela- 
boration. 2nd. The extent of fertile land occupied in raising 
the plant from which they are extracted [produced]. 3rd. 
Their debilitating effects on the health and vigour; and 4th. 
Their demoralising effects on the minds of those who consufne 
them. Real and great evils all, but difficult to assess. Con- 
fining ourselves to the economic aspect of the subject, it 
would be very interesting to ascertain approximatively, how 
much wealth is annually squandered that might be saved^ 
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and how much wealth that might be created is annuallj 
barred and prevented, by these causes. It is not in c 
power 10 frame an estimate, nor dare we even propound j 
guess. The abstraction from the world's wealth by thij 
diversion of labour and capital from useful to noxious pro 
ductions, must be equivalent to the abstraetion of feod^ 
raiment, and shelter from hundreds of thousands of familit 
to whose wants that capital aLid labour might otherwise 
have ministered. 

How can it be possible for destitution not to enist, wh^ 
a vast amount of wealth is thus uselessly and wickedlj 
sacrificed? How can there be enough of the comforts o 
life for all, while so large a portion of what is produced ii 
wantonly destroyed, and the agents of production ihemselvej 
diverted to mischievous objects? From all these errors c 
wrongs il is the lowly, the 7veak, the ignorant, and the ^ 
pressed who chiefly suffer : and to redress the former woulc 
be to redeem the latter from their physical and moral p 
Iration. There would be plenty for all if men soivilled U. 
but, as it is, a large portion of that plenty is intercepted ixisa. 
the stomachs and backs of the many by intemperance, Bi 
well as by the adverse influences [of war and waste], Al 
honour is due to those conscientious men and women wht 
are zealously (even if sometimes in temperately) advocating 
the cause of temperance. 

[In reference to the remark within parenthesis, we observe 
that no movement can be responsible for individual indisi 
[iun, and examples of that abound in every cause. \Vhat 
moralists and legislators can reach, remains to be seen; 
taken legislation and defective teaching may fail, where truf 
teaching and adapted legislation may succeed. Let us, how 
ever, try abstinence and prohibition before we prophes_ 
their failure. It is quite true that the habit leads to the vic^ 
but the habit has its causes like any other existence, and alj 
evil causes may be touched, which do not arise from 'ii 
viciousness.' Of course, if man is, in his inmost nature 
altogether stupid and irredeemably vicious, everything w3 
fail in the way of social and moral improvement — tempec 
ance logic and social law included. "Bray a fool in a m(» 
tar, and still his folly will not depart from him," may be DC 
true of a mob as of a man i but we shall not ourselves take 
this pessimistic and paralysing view of society just yet.] 
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'DR NORMAN KERR'S PHYSIOLOGY: 

[From the Cydopadia of Practical Medicine, Edited by Dr H. von 
ZiEMSSKN, Professor in Clinical Medicine, Munich. Vol. 17. 
(London and New York : 1878.) Pages 382 to 416. Poisoning 
by Alcohol: by R. Boehm, M. D., Professor at Dorpat. This is 
perhaps the greatest medical book in the world. ] 

In alcoholic poisoning, the local injuries [irritation] are 
unimportant when compared with the general symptoms 
which spring from the absorption of the poison into the 
circulation. In the form of vapour, it is diffused into the 
blood from the internal surface of the lungs. It is absorbed 
by the gastric veins ; partly by the intestinal ; even by sup- 
purating wounds. A good deal of drunkenness after the 
application of spirit-lotions. 

Alcohol is eliminated from the body by three channels : 
lungs, kidneys, and skin. What becomes of the alcohol not 
eliminated? The hypothesis of Liebig (combustion) has not 
been confix med by experiments, any more than the assertion 
of Duchek (1853) that aldehyde and acetic acid are formed 
out of it in the body. Masing, Lallemand, etc., sought in 
vain for these bodies, and coi elude that they pass unchanged; 
and Lallemand, Perrin, and Duroy maintain that alcohol may 
be retained, and accumulated in the liver and brain, for a 
long time, Bocker (Beitrage zur Heilkunde, i. 258) has 
shown in himself that the excretion of carbon dioxide is con- 
siderably lessened by the ingestion of alcoholic drinks. Schu- 
linus (Inaug. Diss., Dorpat, 1865) differs from Lallemand, 
because he could only recover a fractional part of the alcohol 
given to an animal — but what kind of decomposition took 
place he could not determine. 

Our first thoughts turn to the power of alcohol to coagulate 
albuminous solutions. Yet we may pretty safely assert that 
\\& physiological action, its action when introduced in mode- 
rate quantities into the blood itself, is not that of coagulation, "^ 

Digestion. — Alcohol produces precipitates in gastric juice, 
and in solutions of peptones. 

♦ The Rev. Joseph Cook, in his printed lectures, details an unscien- 
tific experiment and inference. Because alcohol hardens the albumen of 
an t%%^ it does not follow that it hardens the brain. As I have so often 
pointed out, the effect depends on the relation of two conditions— and 
when you put alcohol into the living brain, it is softened^ because dis- 
organized. In other words, vital affinity is lessened, and nutrition 
impaired. L. 
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Our text-books speak of increased secretion of gastric-juice 
as one of the effects : but Claude Bernard's experiments* 
have shown that strong alcohol has the contrary effect, JJ 
brings about a diminution of all secretions. This is striMnfy 
so as regards digestion. He found he could check digestion 
in the stomach of a dog by introducing alcohol. If alcohd 
and food were given together, digestion began a liltie lata 
than in animals who had taken no alcohol. The secretiott 
of gastric-juice is almost entirely suspended by spirits-of-wine.' 
He has demonsirated the same as regards the activity of tia 
secreting glands of the intestines. 

The alcohol which circulates with the blood, modifie. 
fmrmal course of organic functions in various ways. 
outward symptoms or phenomena, which are the expressioa 
of these disturbances, are like those induced by other nar- 
cotics. 

The tierve-centres have their functions stimulated and in 
creased at first, and then their activity is gradually, more a 
/ess perfectly, abolished for the time. These effects are 
modified by the quantities of the poison taken, by the tim^ 
during which the poison works [some alcohols stay longet 
in the system than others, while the state of the organ* 
operated on may be different], so that we get a variety ol 
phenomena, in which sometimes only the stage of exdt^ 
ment, sometimes only the paralytic stage, or both succes- 
sively in singular combinations, are presented. 

TIk extent to which alcohol may affect the nervous sysUai 
is by no means restricted. Its domam is a wide one. If its 
results are at first limited to the cortical portion of the 
Brain, they may gradually extend so as to embrace almost 
all the central organs. The centres for motion, for s 
tion, and for consciousness, the medulla-oblongata, and tl 
spinal-cord, may all be involved in the action of this pois(»b 

Alcohol must be ranked with those narcotics which, afttf 
long-continued use, leavebehind them permanent and enduni^ 
changes in the bodily organs. These changes may not alwi^ 
be recognisable by the minute anatomist, but they may M 
known very unequivocally by persistent ammalies iffunOkn. 

A certain tolerance is established, so that doses ori^nai^ 

potent, GRADUALLY CEASE TO PRODUCE THE SAME EFFECI 

Upon the [altered] nerve-centres, .^s the poison is ihe 

• Lecons aur les effels dcs aubsiiince= loxiques, p. 4 
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same as it ever was, this [mis-called] tolerance must be 
founded in a permanent change in the vital activity [or sensi- 
bility] of the organs concerned. 

Alcohol has most indisputably an influence on the vegeta- 
tive life. It affects the circulation, and the processes of 
nutrition. Every day experience teaches us that the habitual 
moderate enjoyment of alcohol encourages a tendency to 
corpulence. 

A long series of authors have noted, that the excretion of 
carbonic acid is diminished after the use of alcohol V. Boeck 
and Bauer have established this fact in dogs^ by an experi- 
mental method which seems free from objection. \But'\ 
ONLY SMALL quantities do this : larger doses considerably 
increase it; [because] they produce muscular jerking and 
excitement (muskelunruhe). [Thus a new condition vitiates 
the experiment] Bocker and Rabuteau's* experiments are 
in favour of the view that alcohol diminishes tissue-clianges ; 
the excretion of urea was also diminished. 

To the same effect are a long series of observations on the 
effects of spirits-of-wine on the temperature. Many of 
the observations are wanting in nicety; still, sufficient is 
known to indicate the direction in which our inquiries may 
be extended. Bonwetsch^sf discovery of the retardation of 
(the changes in) oxyhcemoglobin by alcohol, would afford a 
satisfactory explanation. 

Dumeril and Demarquay, Lallemand, Perrin and Duroy, 
Ruge, Bouvier, Mainzer, Sulzynski, Daub, and Riegel, all 
observed slight falls of temperature. 

The influence of alcohol is at first a considerable increase 
in the energy of the heart, which soon becomes greatly 
diminished. The reddening of the skin, as well as the sink- 
ing of the blood-pressure after the injection of large quan- 
tities, point to a diminution of the tone or tension of the 
arteries. 

The excretory functions of the kidneys are increased and 
accelerated [and prematurely ruined]. 

Its local action must clearly be due to direct contact with 
the terminations of the sensitive nerves. If the spirit be 
strong, and applied to certain parts, there is more or less of 
burning pain. There is then almost immediately (by reflex 

* Lunion Medicale, i8jo. 

t Inaug. -Dissert, Dorpat, 1869. 
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Brings Passion to the front, 97 

THE Individual at the given time. The quantity and 
quality of the alcohol required to bring about this simplest 
FORM OF POISONING varies greatly, according to the indi- 
viduality or personal character of those who take it Only a 
"^ery little more of the poison requires to be taken, and the person 
already under its influence is lost to propriety. The man 
expresses his opinions more loudly and more freely [modesty 
is vanishing], the tendency to put all his feelings into words 
\in vino Veritas^ becomes more and more uncontrollable, and 
the cerebral centre, which should control his actions and his 
words — that * prudent, cautious^ selfcontrolyyihich, (according 
to Bums) is ^wisdonis root^ and gives to the sober the stamp 
of rarionality — becomes weaker and weaker. The uncontrolled 
combination of ideas, the unfettered imagination, causes a 
Hood of words, without arrangement, to roll over the tongue 
in a ceaseless torrent The hidden *I' — the whole man, 
'willingly or unwillingly, comes to light, and the sober spectator 
and listener [who must be the abstainer of course] often gets 
unexpected glimpses of those depths of the souFs inner- 
iife [? possible tendencies] which the man at another time 
would most sedulously screen from the gaze of the world 
around. 

At the same time the excitation of the motor centres — the 
exaggerated tendency to action — often keeps pace with the 
general excitement, and urges on the drunken man to pur- 
|X)seless exhibitions of strength, often impelling him to seize 
iiold of the living, or lifeless, objects which surround him. 
-All the passions press to the front without any conceal- 
ment and with exaggerated tendency; love (lust), hatred, re- 
venge, fear, lend their changing colours to the uncontrolled 
impulses which urge him on. 

But the overstrained bow is easily broken — often with a 
sudden snap. The hurly-burly is hushed, and the drunken 
man falls into a state of deep coma or narcotism. 

In some cases the effects are diametrically opposite, having 
^ depressing effect, making him reserved, tranquil, and even 
secretive. 

The bodily condition. The face becomes flushed and 
ireddened, so do the ocular conjunctivae; the pulses beat 
more forcibly, the skin is often bathed in sweat, the pulse 
increased, the pupils contracted. 



Alcohol destroys Self-fonfrol. 

Drunkenness, in its essence, is nothing else than a tramitnt 
tiisanity. It may assume any fonn i and indeed all the forms 
assumed by insanity are imitated with great accuracy. 

The poison of alcohol, either alone or combined with other 
pathological causes [factors], produces bodily or mental dis- 
eases which in themselves afford nothing characteristic of the 
effects of alcohol. To this categorj- belong many cases of 
imbecility, of paralytic dementia, and of melancholia, and 
other diseases. 

The habitual misuse of alcohol is om of those primary causes 
which combine to generate a great many forms of disease 
[bodily and mental]. 

Dipsomaniacs. — Comparatively few are reclaimed in th||; 
long run. 



Statistics of \avv.. 

To what Dr Boehm has said as a man of science, we add 
the FACTS of relative health and mortality, as exhibited in 
the experience of the ' Temperance and General Provident 
Assurance Society' during fifteen years, from i856 to 1880. 

In the Moderate-drinkers' section there were expected to; 
die 3,761 insurers, of whom all but seven did die. In the 
Abstaining section, according to the same Libles, with the 
same mortality, 2,205 persons would have died if they » 
equally liable, bui, behold, out of that number 632 preferred 
to live! In other words, out of a little town, containing 
3,Soo persons of the insurers' ages, during a period of 
fifteen years, 800 lives will be saved, by abstinence, fron( 
premature death. Or, to reverse the statement, during that 
period Moderation in alcohol would kill so many ! 







ISUMMARY OF THE BIBLE ARGUMENT. 

VERY Divine Work and Word, correctly in- 
terpreted, must harmonise, not less on the 
Temperance Question than any other; and 
since this is a practical topic essentially 
connected with morals and religion, the 
Bible may fairly be expected to have re- 
corded some special instructions upon it. 
When wc come to examine it, impartially, in the light of 
Facts and correct principles of Interpretation, it is even 
found to have anticipated the ordinary wisdom of men and 
the developments of modern Science. The great physicians 
of Europe — ^Lehmann, Boehm, Trousseau, Levy, Lallemand, 
Lancereaux, King, Chambers, Parkes, Smith, Richardson, 
Gull, Clark, etc., express the last verdict of Science when 
they affirm the old Temperance doctrine, that Alcohol is 
simply a narcotic Foisoti, and not Food. The property of 
such a poison is to seduce, mock, and deceive ; to generate 
an ever increasing appetite for itself amongst men ; and to 
make the soul subject to the craving tyranny of the sensual 
nature. The express language of Scripture antedates this 
conclusion. " Wine is a mocker" — " Be not deceived there- 
by." The cry of the drunkard is — "They have stricken me 
but \felt it not. I will seek it yet agaiiL" The warning 
voice of Wisdom is — " Look not upon the Wine when it is 
red, when it giveth its ' bubble ' in the cup (marks of fer- 
mentation); at the last it bitelh like a serpent." Nay, more, 
in three plain texts, the only word in Hebrew for ' Poison ' 
(khemah) — the word six times so translated — is applied to 
the very species of Wine which ' stingeth like nn adder' 
The evil wine was like "the poison of dragons" (Deut 
xxiii. 33). The Princes made the King "sick vi'Ah poisen 
of wine " (Hos. vii. 5). And a woe is hurled against him 
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who giveth such drink lo his neighbour — who " putteth thy 
poison to him." {Vi^. n. 15) — the consequence being that 
God's Cup of Wrath (khemah) shall be turned unto him. 
How can stuh an element be identical with the contents of 
the ' cup of blessing 'P 

Bible Facts are clear and decisive as to the evils 
OF DRINKING. I. God uses intoxicating wine as the con- 
stant symbol of wickedness and punishment Klumah is 
the poison of the ' cup of wrath,' — the maddening element — 
which is to the soul what physical poison is to the body. 
From Moses lo John this expressive symbolism prevails. 
2. God shows us in the biography of His people, how 
prophets, patriarchs, and priests fell into sin 'through wine' 
and were ' swallowed up ' of strong drink. 3. God teaches 
us that the great cause of perversion in His people, as 
Church and Nation, after centuries of varied education and 
discipline, of unexampled laws and privileges, social, 
sani^ry, and political, was the love of drink. " What 
more could I do for you?" saith the Lord. "Why, then, 
when I looked for grapes do I find the poisonous or wild 
vine?" Amos refers the whole matter \.o /our transgres- 
sions ; and the four resolve themselves into one cause — 
drinking. (1) The Judges passed unjust verdicts, to get 
fines for drink, to be consumed in the holy places, (; ' 
They commanded the prophets to prophesy of 
strong-drink. (3) They tempted the Nazarites to break 
their pledge, because their sobriety was a standing rebuke 
to themselves. (4) They cared not for the ' affliction of 
Joseph,' but drank wine in bowls (Compare Amos ii, 6 ; 
Micah ii. 11; and Isaiah v). For these sins it is said — - 
" Therefore shall they go into captivity ; " and they learned! 
sobriety at last in the Court of Cyrus, the magian teetotaler, 
royal fashion and Persian philosophy co-operating to that 
end. In this long history, we see evii constantly associated' 
with intoxicating drink, and exhibited as the hindrance to 
God's own teaching. How vain, then, to expect that our 
laws and our crotchets will triumph over this sin, where His 
failed ! The Church can cure Intemperance only by 
banishing its ' cause.' 

With equalclearnesearethe blesslncsand benefits- 
OF ABSTINENCE EXHIBITED. 1. Paradise was not wrongly 
constructed ; yet amidst the perfect adaptations of food and 
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drink to the wants of our perfect originals, alcohol found no 
place. 'To you it shall be for meat,' applied to grain and 
fruit — not to that artificial and fiery product which results 
from their fermentative destruction. 

z. God appoints, or approves in other ways, the practice 
of abstinence, both by Individuals and Societies. ' In the 
beginning,' as the Lord argued concerning marriage, the 
modem system did not exist The first of men and the 
fairest of women were constituted teetotalers. Samson, the 
strong man, Samuel, the holy founder of the School of the 
Prophets, Daniel the wise, and John, more than a prophet, 
were striking examples of God's favour upon the system. 
It must be for some reason in the nature of things, that 
teetotalism was made the antecedent to physical power, to 
mental intelligence, and to spiritual purity, 

3. The Nazarites were a Society of Religious Abstainers, 
whose pledge wa.s drawn out by God, to do honour to Him; 
and were ranked on the same level with His Prophets. The 
Rechabites, outside Kenites or Arabians, were liighly com- 
mended by the Almighty for their long fidelity to the pledge. 

4. The Bibie implies that teetotalism is a physiological 
law or truth. The case of Adam and Eve involves this, as 
part of the best possible condition. The Nazarites, Daniel, 
etc., prove it by their experience, for they were 'mddier,' 
and 'fairer,' and 'fatter in flesh,' than the drinking Jews, 
who were ' black ' and ' withered.' But Samson's case is 
still more emphatic, since an angel was twice sent with in- 
structions as to the abstinence of both Mother and Son, 
before the birth of the strong one. Dr Smith's Experi- 
mental Researches say — " Alcohol greatly lessens muscular 
tone." The Champions of the Prize Ring are obliged to 
/rain on water. I'hese facts are but reverberations from 
a truth well known in Judea 3000 years ago. The 
Rechabites, again, have their faithfulness made the ground 
al'Ca&xT perpetuity as a raee — a promise founded in nature, 
and vindicated by their multiplication and continuance to 
the present day. 

5. God's remedy for Intemperana. When that vice inter- 
fered with the services of the sanctuary, the remedy decreed 
was total and everlasting abstinence ; and what was neither 
needless, nor unwise, nor extreme in God, can hardly be so 
with man. 



I02 Abstinatce a condition of Moral purify. 

6. Abstinence was taught as a necessary physical prepara- 
tion for moral purity and spiritual efficiency i {a) In the cases 
of Samuel and Joiin the Baptist, {b) In the case of the 
Priests (Lev. x.), that they might dislinguish holy from pro- 
fane, (c) In the case of the Nazarites, that they might 
illustrate at once, and voluntarily, the virtues of self-denial 
and purity. The law of prohibition to the Priests plainly 
means this : — "As men, do your own work your own way, 
but while bearing my iitsignia, and acting as my servants, 
the work shall be done in your natural state, free from 
strong drink." That to Nazarites implies, that, "As I ac- 
cept sacrifices only ihat have no spot nor taint, so I accept 
your living sacrifice only if you are unpolluted with the 
poison and the mocker." {d) To this we may add the 
significant advice — " It is not for Kings to drink wine lest 
they forget the law." 

In the Common version or the Bible even, there is 

EUT ONE TEXT THAT GIVES God'S APPARENT SANCTION TS 

INTOXICATING DRINK : namely, Deut. xiv. 26, where sUoi _ 
drink is named as a permissible element in a feast Th« 
answer is conclusive — that no word for ' strong ' exists iff 
tlie original Hebrew. The terni there is SHeKaR — the 
original oi saccar, sugar, and other terms. It denoted Falm- 
IViiie, wliich exists in various states, unfermented, sweet, 
and syrupy, as well as intoxicating and ' bitter.' Hence, 
as Bishop I.^wth observes, the antithesis of Isaiah— "Thy 
j.^ftfrtr (sweet. wine) shall become bitter" — i.e. deteriorated. 
About 60 texts of the Authorised Version refer to wine (or 
what is supposed to be wine) with approbation, where the con-. 
text shows or implies it to be a natural or unfermented pro- 
duct. Not more than 52 texts exist which can be prirved 
by the context to refer to intoxicating wine — and not one of 
these is connected with the Divine blessing or sanction.' 
On the contrary, one lialf of them describe intoxicating 
drink as an evil, a mocker, and a stupefier, or prohibit it,, 
either in general or in special cases. 

These special implications of the evil quality of one par- 
ticular kind of wine prove the existence of a different kind,' 
and they cannot be got rid of by saying that the Bible 
warns against excess, and thus implicitly sanctions a lesser 
use. It warns against both the use and the excess. But 
the principle of the objection is false. It is equivalent to 
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saying that if you are prohibited from killing a man, as in 
the Decalogue, you are allmved to maltreat hlni short of 
kilUng ! But not only does the Old Testament commend 
abstinence {and condemn drink), the New Testament fre- 
quently and distinctly exhorts to it, and Church history 
furnishes illustrious examples of it in the first ages. It was 
ranked amongst the 'counsels of iierfection.' The Bishop of 
Ephesus was so extreme an abstainer as to need an 
Apostolic prescription to induce him {if it did induce hJra) 
to use a ' a little wine,' even as a medicine. \Vhat sort of 
wine it was no one knows; but we do know that 
AthenKUs says of the sweet Lesbian, c^^A proiropos, "it 
was very good for the stomach " {ii. § 24). 

The fact that tectotalism prevailed throughout the East 
for thousands of years — that it was a part of the discipline 
of the Oriental priesthoods, from Egypt to India — -that it 
pervaded Judea in the time of our Lord— are circumstances 
which compel the impartial critic to give a plain and literal 
sense to the language of the Scriptures, when it at once 
corresponds with historical practices and scientific verities. 
Tne presumption is strong against the supposition that our 
Lord* would transform innocent water into intoxkatitig 
wine, an element which the Essenes called ' Fools' physic,' 
and which opponents desijjnated as the ' invention of the 
evil one,' while they readily drank the juice of grapes. All 
that our I^rd did was, to discountenance the Dualistic 
mistakes of the Persian philosophy, with a foresight of the 
Manichiean revival of it, that there was essential evil in 
matter, and therefore in Marriage and in Wine. But as His 
countenance of a pure marriage gives no sanction to a cor- 
rupt one, neither does His conversion of pure water into 
pure wine involve the slightest approval of that essentially 
impure and corrupt element which is a 'mocker,' and 
'wherein is excess.' Here, again, we find the modern 
scientific conception anticipated by Divine Wisdom, in that 
miracle which, though the first in order of time, was recorded 
only in the last of the Gospels, when the error it meets was 
creeping into the Church. (Teetotalism was there long 
before). 

•The Rabbins raiglit make niislnkes in ienoraiice : the Falhers cer- 
tainly did vbiit will the ' Clerical IVnrld' admit Ihat Bur Lord did? 
I! not. He mu^l hnvc distinguished the good wine from the bad. 



I04 Facii and principles of iHferpTvtalieri. 

AH the critical mistakes of those who hai-e vainly striven 
to enlist the Bible on the side of sensuality arise from the 
acc^tance of false priaaples of Inierpretarion, and from 
ignorance of Faets. No text refening to intoxicating wine 
can have any validity unless it be associated with Divim 
SoHctuiit. So such text exists — but many esist in which it 
is associated with varied evil. The use of such wine, no 
doubt was ' permitted,' but the same may be said of divorce, 
polygamy, concubinage, and slavery. It was ' for the hard- 
ness of their hearts,' however, not because these things were 
good. The sole critical argument of the Tippler is, th^ 
the word ' wine ' is the same in connexion with the drunken- 
ness of Noah, and the blessing of God upon wine in the 
Psalms. Quite so ; but that does not argue sameness of 
miAirr or quality. 'Man,' 'spirit,' 'angel,' 'wife,' etc., are 
like ' Wine,' words oi g^ntral application — but for that very 
reason caimot denote the spcafic differences amongst th«' 
class of things to which they are severally applied, as good 
or bad, pure or corrupt Ignorance of facts is displayed in 
the common assertion, that wine signifies ' the fermentu 
juice of the grape.' The ancients did not, and could not^ 
know anything of such a conception, inasmuch as they were 
ignorant of the real process of fermentation itself. Hence 
the old Hebrew books — the Targums or the Chaldee 
paraphrases — speak of "the witK (kltamar ^yayin) whichj 
Messiah shall drink," as being " reserved in its grapes from 
the beginning" — a striking comment upon the language 
of our Lord at His Last Supper. In [he i3lh century, thfl; 
great logician and theologian, Thomas Aquinas, decides 
that grape juice is oi tlie specif c nature oftuine (vinum), anrf 
may be used in the celebration of the Eucharist. Th 
definition attempted to be palmed upon us, therefore, i 
false in history, and confounds the genus with the spedes- 
' Man ' with ' Negro'— the Noun with the Adjective ! 

The original Scriptures, is Hebrew and Grkkk^ 
are not less clearly in favour of abstinence tha» 
OUR English Version. The Hebrew has many distinct 
words which are all confused into the English phrases 
'wine ' — ^'new ivine' — 'sweet wine' — 'flagons of wine' — '■ 
and ' wine on the lees.' The real distinctions are as follow: 

I. TiROSH, a collective term for ' the fruitof the vint 
its natural state, from the eariy ' Uras/t in the cluster ' to 
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richer ' blessing within it ' of the fiill, ripe grapes, ready for 
consumption. Hence Micah'a phrase, " Thou sbalt tread 
tirosh, but shalt not drink yayin" (its juice), the fruit Jieing 
withered (vi. 15). It is thus associated as a thing of growth 
and of the fields, wilh corn and orchard fruit {yitzhar, not 
oil); dependent upon devi', rain, and heat. In the Latin, 
French, German, Italian, and Spanish Versions, it is 
generally, but wrongly, translated muslum, mosto, eta It is 
nowhere implied to be either intoxicating or liquid,* 

2. .(t;sHiSHAH, 'sweet cake,' is the word translated 'flagons 
of wine'-^but eironeoiisty, as all scholars now concede. 

3. Shemarim, in Isaiah, from shamar, ' to preserve,' 
means ' preserves,' well refined — not 'dregs' or 'wina' It 
occurs only oh« in the supposed sense of wine. The older 
translators regarded it as ' sweet and dainty things.' 

4. Mkskch signifies 'mixture' simply, which might be 
good or bad ; the mingled-wine of Wisdom (boiled grape- 
juice mixed with water), or the wine of sensuality. " Who 
hath woe ? They that are mighty to i/iing/e sweet-drink " 
(t.if. with inebriating drugs.) 

5. A'ayin is the ^i;«fr/V term for wine, including the pure 
'blood of the grape,' the preserved juice, and the fermented 
and drugged juice. Prof. Fuerst, in his Lexicon, explains 
VAViN as applied to " (i) ' wine,' (2) hunches of grapes, (3) 
intoxication." As to derivation, lie says, "A Semitic verb- 
stem has been adopted for the word— _vh« =yavan, ' to tread 
the grapes '; hence the juice trodden out. According to 
this etyinolog>' one might take the noun /ay/w to mean a 
pressed or /redden thing, were not that too general." It 
requires to add the dilTerentiation — from grapes. The word 
is applied in al! these varied ways. "They washed their 
garments in wine." "They gathered wine." "Wine is a 
mocker," which " hiteth like a serpent." "Their wine is 
the poison of dragons." 

This word being general, necessitated in the later ages of 
the Jewish literature, the use of two or three specific terms to 
indicate particular kinds of wine. As, for example ; — 

•The phrase "Whoredom, wine, and new wine" does not make 
sense ; but ' luoLATltT, Iseiirjetv, nud Luxdrv' iloes— represented 
W Whoreddm, Wiae, and Grnpes, which do lake ' nwny the henrl.' 
The words in Proverbs ui. lo, and Joel li. 34, [ranslnted ' burst ' aiid 
' overflow,' respectively, in the originni signify no more than abundance. 
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6. Khamer (whence our j<rAiin/«, ««m J, 'foaming' wine 
in its first and fresh state. But since the wine when it f 
raents becomes red, the idea of the redness got associated 
with the Chaldee use of the word ; and perhaps 'thickness' 
also. It is the word related to the foam of the sea, and 
bitumen of pits.* 

7- Aris, from asas, ' to tread,' sipiifies the same as the 
c[s.is\c froirqpos^' first trodden ' or ' running ' wine. " The 
mountains shall drop down asis." 

8. SoBHE is boiled wine. It is the sapa of the Romans, 
the M^rf of the French and Italians. It was the luxurious 
drink of the rich ; of course not intoxicating. 

9. OiNOS is the generic Greek word corresponding with 
the Hebrew jvayj'w; and is applicable to all sorts of wine. 
The context alone can determine the specific nature bf the 
wine referred to. 

ro. Gleukos only occurs once in the New Testament, 
and is not associated with any Divine approval. It is 
classically the name of rich-grape-juke, or unfermented wine ; 
perhaps, in some cases, it was applied to initially fermented 

The New Testament distinctions and instructions 
are not less in haemonv with teetotalism than those 
OF THE Hebrew Bebi-e. 

1. Enkrateia, sell control, is the word four times trans- 
lated 'Temperance,' and, in its other forms, twice temperate 
and once roiitinent. In I Cor. vii. 9, ix. 25, also, it has 
evidently a negative application, equal to abstaining. I' 
not, in a single instance, applied to the use of intoxicating 
drink, 

a, EPi-EJKEES,/7/i4«7r;%,+ translated only once moderation 
thiice. gent/e, once patient. It is of the word 'moderation' 
Cowper wrote : — 

' The seir-sime word that bids our lusts obey, 

li misapplied to sanctify their away. ' 

3. SoPHRONEo, sedate, discreet, translated soier, solier- 

minded, and in a right-mind. This is mental ' sobriety,' or 

the state when we can obey reason and resist appetite. This 

can have nothing 10 do with drinking, which at best is but 

• In (he Rabbinical Hebrew or Chaldee il became generic, Kkaiiiar^^ 

+ So Irajislated in the New Vtrsion, 
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the gratification of a sensuous appetite. Mental-Temperance 
being thus expressed by the preceding terms, we shall want 
a word for Abstinence in regard to the body. This is sup- 
plied in a compound formed from the negative particle nee 
(not), and //<? (to dnn^) = neepho. Sophroneo refers to the 
soul's freedom from false ideas and feelings produced by 
moral causes; neepko, to exemption from mental disturb- 
ance or perversion by the physical influences of an in- 
toxicant. 

4. Neepho occurs as verb and adjective in the Apostolic 
exhortations eleven times, in such peculiar connexions that 
it seems absurd to put upon it any secondary or metaphori- 
cal meaning.* 

The primary sense of the word neepho is, beyond all cavil, 
that of Abstinence ; its secondary sense of * wakeful' being 
derived from the condition in which people are who ab- 

*Much nonsense is written about metaphorical meanings. These as- 
sume, they do not cast out, the physical meaning. They are the 
application of it to mental facts, that is all. As Davidson rightly ob- 
serves : — " A figure derives its iorct from the connexion in which it is 
employed ; wrest it from this connexion and its force is gone." Ten 
years ago the author pointed out to the Bible- revisionists, in an article 
on the difference between glosses and translations, that courageous and 
honest translators were bound to make the version from a foreign 
into a native language as faithful to the original in thought and form 
as possible. For example, if we had to translate a most ancient Latin 
MS., and came to the word Abstemius, and should give the word the 
modem meaning — * sparing in diet * — we should be glossing over its 
original and most emphatic sense, that of not using tcmum (wine). It 
is from this word comes temulent, d runken. Abstemum — doinos (wineless). 
Now, just in the fashion supposed, the translators have glossed over 
the word neepho and disguised and ignored its specific and original 
meaning by substituting * sober * — the exact meaning of which is left to 
each person's fancy — short of reeling, double sight, and narcotism. If 
one says — " Well, but might not the Greek word have a modified mean- 
ing?" We answer — "Yes! but the context will settle that for the 
English as well as for the Greek, and the business of the translator is to 
give, not his inferetices as to the possible meaning, but the corresponding 
English phrase, leaving the reader to gather the sense from use or con- 
text. The translator has one function, the commentator another. If 
somebody said, 2000 years ago, " Be no-drinker," it may be for us, 
examining circumstances, to determine whether he meant what he said, 
or the contrary — "Be a little drinker!'* Such a conclusion would 
find its parallel in giving to the New Testament phrase, * When ye 
fcut^ the more pleasant turn — *When y^ feast.* Does 'fasting,' 
however, really signify eating in moderation ? 
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stain from narcotics.* "Without doubt," says Dud 
Alford, "the word signifies Abstinenck, butDr Lees is 

BOUND TO PROVE THAT IT MEANS TOTAL ABSTINENCE" !! I 

Now he IS bound to prove no more than this — that it means 
not drinking, and the Apostles use it in that, its primary 
sense. Josephus, one of their contemporaries, says of the i 
Priests — "'Y\\eyabstainedi^amvms"{apoakraioHneephontes). 
Paul and Peter use the word along with the proper words 
for mental Temperance and for watchfulness. Thus:— 

I Tim. iii, 3—" Be (neephalion) abstinent, sound-minded." 

I Thes. V. 6 — "LetusH'ir('f^andDKiNKNOT(«^AOT«»!^" 

I Peter iv. 7 — "Be sound-minded o.n& abstinent unto . 
prayer." 

I Peter V. 8 — "^A'c^ja/rfJ drink xor, be vigilanl„ because , 
your adversary seekelh whom he may drink-dg^vn \kata-pii^'' 

Why Josephus, Philon, Plutarch, and Porphyry should ' 
mean abstinence from drink by this word, but the Apostles 
signify ' drinking a little,' we shall not inquire ; for we will 
not follow perversity and appetite into the Den of Idols. 

The objection that the Deacons are not to be "given 
to itmch wine," and the Deaconesses (aged women) "not to 
be enslaved to much wine," falls before the fact, that unfer- 
mented wine was allowed to women and to men after a 
certain age. If it be said, " Why warn against excess 
that which does not intoxicate?" — we answer, Why d 
Solomon inform us that " To eat much honey is not good " 
if no one ever didi This is the fallacy of interprtting ilie 
language of the ancients by the custom of the modems. Pliny 
and many others show us that the abuse of syrupy and 
sweet wines was a special vice of the day. Lucian has this ' 
passage — " I came, by Jove, as those who drink gleukos re- 
rjuire an emetic" before they drink again. Josephus says 
of the Jewish priests, that on account of their office, God 
prescribed to them ' a double degree of purity.' So Paul 

• Fifty Lexicons tan be cileil, bi\l ihcj" are superfluous in ihe fnce of 
the facts. However, we will give three :— 

Hesvchius (a.u. 400) — " Nebi'HAI.ios ; mtc fepokotts, not having. 

Pas0K1US(a.D. 1633)— "Nkei'HO; (i) nenbiho, [z) sobrium sum, (j> 
■sigilo." 

Bollinger's Critical Lexicon (London 1877)— "Sober : (i) i^»,' 
lemperate, abstinent, especially in respect to Wine ; (2) Neepkalios ; 
sober, nliliariit (occtirs in Tim. iii. 2)." 



Fallacy of interpreting past by present, i o 9 

deemed a special and extreme form of Abstinence proper to 
be urged upon a Bishop ; just as the Law Book of the Ante- 
Nicene Church commands that a Bishop shall not enter a 
Tavern^ except on necessity. To this end Paul uses a word 
which is equivalent to the modem pledge — ^ discountenatiu 
the drinking usages/ — namely, mee (xioX)— par (over, or in 
company) — oinon (wine). In I Tim. iii. 2, 3, and Titus i. 
7, 8, in connexion with being no-drinker^ sound-minded, 
and no-striker, it is commanded that a Bishop shall be mee- 
par-oinos, * not near wine ' — not in its company.* 

Thus it will be seen, even from this bare summary, that 
the varied language of the Old and New Testaments, and 
the known facts of antiquity, conspire to establish every 
portion of our Critical Theory ; thus does each separate 
fact and phrase find its fitting place in the Temple of 
Truth ; and thus, too, is it made manifest that Holy Scrii> 

* The New Version of luee parol nos as * brawler,' or * not quarrelsome 
over wine,* is one of the unhappiest oversights committed. The 
occurrence of neephalios in the preceding verse forbids any such gloss, 
for what can be more needless than to tell a sober man not to quarrel 
over his cups? If Isocrates, a pagan moralist, B.c. 350, could advise 
his pupil Demonicus to ** have a special care h(nu he kept company with 
drinkersy** why should a Christian apostle not instruct a Christian 
bishop to shun wine-feasts ? Besides, as Wiesinger says (in continua- 
tion of Olshausen's Coinmentary)^ ** The7'e is a refereme to prevailing 
faults y which are therefore particularly specified, as in Titus i. 7, mee 
paroinos, mee pleekteen — the second as the consequence of the first. " 
Read naturally, all is beautifully sequential, and * no striker ' is ap- 
propriately followed by 'gentle,' because, as we have seen, it is of the 
nature of alcohol when drank to bring passion to the front. The literal 
rendering is : "Be abstemious, sound-minded, modest, not near wine^ 
no striker, but gentle"— etc. The Revisers had no insight of the 
beautiful connexion of the thoughts, namely, first a sound Nazarite's 
brain, the condition of a sound mind, therefore ensuring modesty and 
aptness to teach ; then the avoidance of wine-feasts, and consequently 
of * striking * — securing * gentleness. ' But to read it thus — ** Be sober- 
in-mind, sound-minded, orderly, not quarrelsome over wine, no striker, 
but patient,** is to frame a phraseology of the most superfluous kind. 
If you are sober, how can you quarrel over your cups ? Or if you are 
sound-minded and don't brawl, of course you don't strike ! It is a pity 
to see the Apostolic distinctions converted into unmeaning verbiage, 
and the specific instruction as to the avoidance of causes^ blotted out ! 
The LXX. seem to have made a distinction in Pror. xxiii. 20, worth 
observing. ** Be not a imfie-drinker^ neither continue long at feasts " : 
the drinking is negatived, the eating limited. Sophrofws and Epieikees 
signify * wisdom * and * gentleness,* but neephalios and mee paroinos refer 
to the SAFEGUARDS of those virtues. 
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Harmofiy of Scripture. 



ture concurs with moral and physical Science in teaching 
abstinence from narcotic poisons — a doctrine which needs to 
be reiterated afresh from the pulpits of Christendom, until the 
torpid conscience shall be aroused, and the great obstacle 
to the progress and triumph of the Gospel shall be removed 
out of the way. "Wherefore, take unto yoM the whole armour 
of Godf that ye may be able to withstand in the evil day ; 
and having done all — to stand." 




'THE GOLDEN MEAN.' 



I X connection with the discussion between the 
Bishop of Peterborough and his clergy, one 
gentleman reproduced from Aristoteles, the 
phrase — * temperance consists in a medium 
between extremes ' ; and from this drew the 
fallacious inference that the great logician 
excluded 'abstinence' from his definition of 
temperance ! As all this confusion arises from a superficial 
acquaintance with the ethics of Aristoteles, and a total mis- 
conception of his meaning — one very prevalent, however, 
and likely to be revived again and again — it may be as 
well, once for all, to expose the bhinder, so that the reader 
can deal with it whenever it crosfes his path. I had akeady 
briefly guarded against this fallacy in 1854 {Works vol. i.), 
but not perhaps at sufficient length. In order to meet the 
foolish conception that, to be impartial, I should not be an 
abstainer— which is very much like saying that no honest 
juryman should sit in judgment on a thief — I have con- 
sulted a celebrated German scholar. The fallacy of these 
modem perverters of Aristoteles arises from extending what 
is said of the appetites and passions to their ' objects ' outside 
— the confusion, in short, of moral-qualities with material- 
quantity, of the subjective mental state with the objective 
existences of the material world ! Truly, ' lucidity ' is the 
great want of the age, for otherwise it would have seemed 
impossible for any thinking or well-educated man, either to 
have placed the virtue of Temperance half-way between 
right and wrong, true and false, good and evi! 1 — or to have 
made it a matter to be ' measured ' in a bottle or ' weighed ' 
in a balance ! What possible sense is there in the notion 



that Temperance is a point somewhere, or anywhere, 
between a glassful and a bucketful? What has quantum 

to do with fitness? 

Artstofeles on Temfekanue: 

By Professor Adolfk Siakr, Oldfuharg. 

According to the Nicamachemi Ethics, the highest and las! purpose 
of ail action is happiness — i.t, Ihe ener^ of life existing for its own sake, 
according to peifect viitue. As the highest good, il iiiasc be puraaed 
for its own sake ; as the highest human ^wA its es^nce most be derived 
fiam the destiny of mail. The two chi^ component parts of ttus defini- 
tion are virtue — the mental state within os— -and good surreundhigs an 
means of virtue. Hence, virtnes are like the mind, of two kinds — either 
inldUclual or moral, according lo the distinction between reas 
.son] and that which obeys reason. The iirrt may be taught, the second 
must be practised. Grief and Joy are the Criteria, because virtue is the 
proper medium between ejicess of feeling and deticiency. ( Ethici, Nie. 
a. a6J. To be able lo kefrain from itaiual deiires mrIA pleaiure (or 
free will) is lo be IcmfenUe. The intemperate mau experiences p^ at 
such aislinence, when he is compelled to practise it. By practice the ' 
man becomes good, and virtue is therefore a habll, and that too accom- 
panied by forechoice, which keeps the medicm is oi'k subjhctivbi 
KKELlNGii — keeps the medium in Ihat way in which the ratiooal mao' 
(dphrimnios) determines. This medium assumes different forms accord- 
ing to the several impulses. The medium is opposed to the cxtiemea — 
they contradict each elhfr;' and Ihe proper measure of ilejjree depends 
■on the particular inelination of the individuaL 

Condnuaoce in a course of virtue, based upon a free conscious action, 
iavolves^rviniuj' of cliaraeler, which exhibits itself as well in abstinence 
{entrdleial, which resists pleasure, as in endurance. In ch. ill 8, he 
gives the development of the ethical, in chap. vi. of the logical, virtues. 

Again, ch. x. S, the happiness of active tife has its lirm basis in the 
ethi^ virtues, which demand the means of carrying out the hight 
■of life. This, Itowevtr, ht says, can only late place IN Tin: State ;aJBd> 
so Ethics of themselves conduct us to Ihe doctrine of Politics. 

In short, the ethics of Aristoteles had for its purpose to exhiint tbe~. 
good in the process of becoming, in that way in which it is a thing at-: 
tainable by man, and individoafizes itself most immediately in the bents 
«r inclinations of men (the existence of which as such in their nattnali 
■condition, according to the view taken by the ancients, cannot be. 
denied}. Then, secondly, by means of practical wisdom, to detemirner 
the proper medium for these manifold bents, aod so to lay dovrn Ihe 
rule for action. Further, to show that the obligation to live accr^dingl 
to this rule is founded in the essential nature of the higher ratioualEty,. 
in those sentiments which, firm and immovable, form the immutable 



Bishop Magce 7'. Canon Wilbcrforce. 113 

Here Professor Stahr, in his admirable condensation of 
the Ethics as bearing on our question, has vindicated the 
oneness of clear-thinking in all ages. The ' Kingdom ' of 
the Father, for which the Son taught us to pray, was con- 
ditioned on Temptations not being overwhelming, and on 
deliverance from 'The Evil one.' To-day, the same need 
is felt — the need of implanting Truth in the Reason, and 
then of harmonizing Social Conditions with the theory of 
Temperance which is taught. At present, half the Church 
and half the World, are iDanded together to support, in un- 
holy alliance, that "unspiritual God and miscreator, whose 
touch turns hope to dust" — and so, to defeat by 'circum- 
stance,' alike the influence of Rehgious teaching, and the 
operation of Social law. 



BISHOP MAGEE AND CANON WILBERFORCE. 

An extraordinary action, not of tort, but of retort, last 
year came off in the Town-Hail of Northampton. The 
clergy of the Church of England Temperance Society for that 
diocese met their distinguished Diocesan in consultation, 
when the sayings and doings were in many regards con- 
spicuously curious, specially the challenge given by the 
Canon of Southampton, and the responsive challenge of the 
Bishop of Peterborough. Both of these eminent men use 
plain and ' strong language,' and both express their convic- 
tions with courage and confidence. There is nothing weak 
or puling about either of them. The Bishop says, " I have 
not the slightest objection to strong language, and I believe 
we cannot carry on any great cause without a great deal of 
it; but untnilhful anA uncharitable language is a very dif- 
ferent thing." The preliminaries being so well settled on 
both sides, the contest now becomes a purely intellectual 
one, in which we profess the greatest interest. "When Greek 
meets Greek then comes the tug of war." 

The Bishop of Peterborough thus puts the case against 
himself: — 

"Some of them were puiiled at being asked to define nioderBle- 
ilrinking. A distinguished ciaiou — why IL was that canons of the Eng- 
lish Church were given to the use of illogical arguments more than olher 
people, he could not say — had challenged anyone 10 define moderate 
drinkmg, which he described as anything between a thimbleful and a 
bucket ful. " 
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There is plainly an error of omission here, due (we sup- 
pose) to the reporter, and not to the logical Bishop. The 
Canon, we are sure, did not give that definition as his own, 
but as having been said of the practice of drinkers claiming 
to be moderate. The argument of the Canon, we presume, 
and at any rate our argument, is this : — " You set up ^uan- 
tiiy as the mark of moderation. You introduce no oi/ier 
element, as of need, time, or fitness. Vou make this virtue 
to be related only to weight or measure ; and so doing you 
are bound to find the exact quantity. A varying quantity 
won't do, because that introduces the reason of variation, 
and that must have relation either to the state of the user, 
or to the quality of the thing used, and not to its mere bulk. 
Thus, the drinker who drinks on the ground of the notion 
that temperance refers only to ' quantity,' is dearly bound 
to find that quantity, whatever it is." 

This, then, was the real challenge. Now for the answer : 

"Well, he should like lo ask the learned and rev. canon, Could he 
liefinc what was moderalion in anythingl Was moderalion in eating 
anything between an ounce nnd a pri;e os? (Laughler and cheers.)" 

It seems to us that the cheers were misplaced, though the 
laughter might be fitting enough. We should have laughed 
consumedly at this very funny case of retort. We do not 
consider that the task set the reverend Canon is a very hard 
one. Moderation in nnjihing is precisely the same as 
moderation in «rn'thing; namely, using things rightly — i.e. 
for the good ends they answer. An ounce of food may be 
fitting for an invalid person, but a hungry lion might require 
half-an-ox. Were the invalid to eat a quarter of an ounce 
beyond he might be ill ; and were the lion to devour a whole 
ox, he might be called a glutton and die of indigestion. 
But this only meets one side of the case. If the ounce of 
venison happened to be green and putrid, the right rule or 
modus {i.e. moderation) would be abstinence ; for action has 
reference always to the dual categories oS. quality first, and 
quantity second. If the Bishop refers to his Cicero, discuss- 
ing this very question, he will find that when fault {viiium) , 
is concerned, quantum is ignored altogether. The quality of 
evil attaches to every quantity of evil. 

"Though it was impossible to define 'moderation,' it still eristed. . 
They belitvtd there was the virtue of Christian Temperance, and that 
they practised it : and they believed also that there was ihe Christian 
excellence of abstinenoi 
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Gospd temperance, the Old Umperancc. 115 

This displays a wise tolerance, and yet it does not go near 
the heart of the question ; because virtue and goodness 
arise out of essential relations. Now the relation in point 
— that of the effect of narcotics on nerve and brain — is a 
permanent one, and cannot change with the opinions and 
beliefs of either Canons or Bishops. Moreover, were we 
disposed to be critical, for the same reason that we object 
to the misnomer ' Gospel Temperance,' we might object to 
' Christian Temperance.' Virtue, and the virtue of Tem- 
perance, existed, like justice, generosity, or honesty, before 
the Gospel, which does not propose new virtues, but the 
practice of old ones ; and we object to cant phrases as much 
in the Church as in the Salvation Army. 

Why is it impossible, however, to define Moderation any 
more than other virtues ? or Intemperance, any more than 
other vices? Chastity, for example, is easily defined as the 
absence of illicit desire; honesty, as the fulfilment of just 
claims. If the last comes up in court, what is the point to 
be settled ? Not the definition of ' honesty,' but the appli- 
cation of what all understand to the facts of the case. If 
the claim of A is, that B owes him aos., and the defence of 
B is that he owes only 5s., is the judge to settle it by the 
verbal trick of Aa/MWi' the extremes? That would be non- 
sense, indeed ; because it would evade the evidence of 
truth. Quantity could not settle ownership. Again, the 
question of illicit desire cannot be settled by the intensity 
of the desire, but only by the quality of relation, as in the 
case of Felix and DrusiUa. No man knows this better than 
the Bishop. Why, then should he not face the principle 
involved, which concerns quite as much the temperance of 
the palate, as the temperance of the passions? 

" He waii anxious that the matter should be put on a right footinc 
— that ihev should remember that alatineiice was not lemhcraiic/, ana 
- -- Uie." 



be put in its place, as the role of Cm 

We have had a closer and more continuous knowledge 
of the agitation than his lordship, and we can assure him 
that no such danger can possibly arise from the old and 
accredited teachers and leaders of the movement. In fact, 
these statements and insinuations are altogether unjust, and 
we have a right to reclaim against them. They are the cry 
of the enemy, thoughtlessly taken up by quondam friends, 
Why should we be told to " remember that abstinence was 



1 1 6 Celibacy and Nefp/ialism iwl tiualof^ous. 

not to be the rule of Chrisiian life " ? What have we ever 
said that justifies such an illogical distortion of language ? 
The Prisoners' Aid Society teaches the ex-convicts that 
honesty should be the rule of life, whether they are con- 
verted men or not Does the Bishop lecture them in this 
wise ? If a thing be right and fitting in itself, and good in 
its results, does the Gospel give anyone the privilege of 
dispensing with it? Is not that which is a duty on man 
also a duty on Christians? To abstain from evil is a virtue 
which Jews and Pagans may practise. Is the Christian to 
be exempt from its obligation ? With due respect to Dr 
Magee, and with all due deference to his dignity and 
dialectic, we beg to say that abstinence from evil is temper- 
ance quite as much as the fitting use of what is good. In 
fact, temperance, the inward state, never runs in the direc- 
tion of gratification of appetite, but always and essentially 
in the direction of restraint and rcgiihi/ion. It is a rational 
and spiritual opposing force— a curb to the impulses of the 
carnal mind. We repudiate any logic which overlooks the 
fundamental categories of human thought — 'quality' and 
'quantity' — and ask if the world is for ever to be confirmed 
in its opinion that clerical controversialists are less acute, 
or less candid, than most of the advocates of political and 
social causes ? 

" Temperance was not abstinence, any more than pure celibaty was 
chastity. It was a mistake to say that the Icmperals nse of that 
which God /«-HiiV/fi/his creature to «« was inleraperaooe : aoii It was 
a mistake Co say, that abstinence was the virtue of lemperaoce. " 

Dr Magee's strength does not lie in definition. In fact, 
in his excursions into the department of logic he errs per- 
petually. In his endeavour to co-ordinate his facts, his fine 
rhetoric runs away with his sober reason. In the sup- 
posed analogy, we shall find contrasts where we look for 
comparisons, and contradictions where we expect like- 
nesses. The ' temperate use ' of a thing is the proper use 
of it, and no one says that the proper use is the improper. 
It is not we, but our critics, «'ho indulge in such strange 
speech. 

Again, the point is not what God 'permits' 'or suffers" 
men to do, but what he sanctions their doing. All sin and 
folly are 'permitted.' But as to the just meaning of 
' temperance,' abstinence from illicit gratification, however 



small, is as much temperance as measured gratification in 
things lawful. No meaning of temperance is conceivable 
which does not include abstinence from tinl. 

There is no analogy between celibacy and our abstinence. 
Celibacy is abstinence from both good and bad alike; from 
all wiving ; from the natural as well as the illicit Our 
temperance is only abstinence from the bad — not from any 
good, and from every degree of good Celibacy is the denial 
of a normal passion, the neglect of a natural relationship, 
the rejection of a he!p-w«f/. Our abstinence is limited ab- 
solutely to a foreign agent — the prevention of an abnormal 
appetite, and the rejection of a Inridrarue to moral life. No 
one utters the folly that the word ' abstinence ' w the virtue 
of temperance. What we say is, that abstinence from evil 
is an examjjle of wise self-government, therefore of temper- 
ance. Dr Magee confuses word with practice, virtue with 
direction of virtue I 

" There was a time wlien tlie stale of pure celibacy Was regarded as 
> higher and more Christian form of life Ihan the married life. What 
was the consequence ? Married life l^eing degraded in the esthnation 
of the Christian worid, unchastity crew on the one hand, while on the 
other, enforced and un-natura] celibacy increased, and the general tone 
of society was lowered. Thire ivas {ireciscly the sanif dangtr aboiil in- 
tcmptravu and abstiiietue. " 

There is, in fact, no danger whatever I True, the denial 
of natural wants must produce reaction — -for Nature won't 
be put down. But the ' appetite ' for alcohol or opium is 
not natural. Those who have never acquired it, never need 
these poisons ; and those who give them up after they have 
acquired an appetite for them, soon find that the diseased 
appetite disappears. Things totally different cannot have 
the SAME danger, 

" If they said the latter wan the higher form of life and the former 
the lower, the result would be a loivering of the tour of nifu'i minds in 
regard le temperaticr ; and if they once taught the people that ttm{<r- 
tmec ivas as bad ai drimtfitiifss, they would draw the oppoiiile lesson, 
and say Ihnt drunkenness was no worse ihan moderate -drinking. Thai 
■was the real danger." 

The danger is altogether imaginary. Nobody does lower 
the standard of temperance, save those who make it a thing 
of quantity, and exclude ijuality, the only essential raoral- 
categorj-. The Church was immersed in this narrow fallacy, 
and the Temperance Society extends the definition once 
more to both quantity and qua.\ity, 'T\iQ\i ^oaSx. \ 



W%J controls the Abstainerl 

wrong actions' is just as much a law of temperance, as 
' Thou jAfl^? do right actions.' Indeed, the latter, by the 
essential law of thought, implies 'only.' The negative is the 
shadow of the positive. 

No one teaches, or dreams of teaching that a little drink- 
ing is as bad as iintcli drinking. We fear the sting of the 
offence is, not in what we are falsely reported as saying, but 
in the plain statement of the undeniable, because obvious 
fact, that the example of good men is more potent than that of 
evil tnen. The real danger is in overlooking this cardinal 
fact ; for, until this be recognised, the Conscience of the 
Church is left without a guide. 



Notions at .\ Church Conference 
At Northampton, a Mr E. P. Monckton fell into a number 
of fallacies, both of fact and philosophy. He said that " the 
conscience oi the country is thoroughly aroused on this subject" 
We hope it is true, for, considering the seed sown and the 
efforts made during (ifiy years, it ought to be. But ran an 
inch of blue ribbon arouse ' conscience ' ? No I It can only 
bea 'sign' of something else that //i7j^ aroused the conscience. 
It is very foolish to say, " the virtue of Temperance is much 
greater than the virtue of Abstinence." Temperance is pro- 
per self-control : and that means, as regards appetites and 
passions, the exercise or satisfaction of natural needs, but 
equally abstinence from the unnatural, the unfit, and the illicit 
Can we divide the one virtue into two parts, because the re- 
lated objects are two-fold, demanding respectively, as good 
or bad, use or restraint ? This really is to affirm that a 
virtue is much greater than the illustration of it in any 
concrete act: which, if anything, means that \he principle 
of an act is greater than any action flowing from it : a very 
needless truism I Of course, an apple-tree is greater than its 
apple-crop ! The reason assigned for this piece of logical 
simplicity is even more absurd, " Because," says he, " while 
the drinker had control of himself, the abstainer who is com- 
pelled to abstain, makes an admission of his nieainess." Now, 
every member of this sentence is wrong. All abstainers are 
not reformed drunkards — though all reformed drunkards 
may be abstainers. Abstainers quite as much 'control them- 
selves' as anybody else — only they do it in a wiser way. 



Curious Criiicism, 119 

Even for the drunkard, it is no more a case of * force ' than is 
any other voluntary act If a man is good, is he * compelled ' 
to be good? No. The fact is, our critic was committing 
the fallacy of confounding the word * compelled ' in the sense 
of * consistency * as to the law of thought, with the common 
use of 'compulsion' as outward force. Nor is the word 
' weakness * rightly applied. // is the strength of appetite that 
the drinker has to fight ^ and his success is a proof of his moral 
wisdom and power of will \ and is greater in its truth and in- 
tensity, both as a perception and a determination, than in a 
man who has no conflict. The man who knows that his 
appetite is fed by drink, and therefore abstains, lest it burst 
out into flame, acts wisely upon the knowledge of causation ; 
the man who drinks, not knowing that drink is, in all cases, 
tending to the production of an abnormal appetite which may 
grow into a passion — who lives in a fooVs paradise and takes 
the drink because he likes it — does that which has none of 
the elements of a moral action, or of a moral will. He is 
simply travelling on the lines of ignorance and appetite, in a 
self-applauding state of mind. 



A Curiosity of Criticism. 

The Plymouth priest (whose letter is inserted at page 
68) is by no means an exceptional specimen of the in- 
temperate language of so-called temperate people; for on 
the 2 1 St March '83, at the inaugural dinner of the ^Yellow 
Ribbon Army,' in the university city of Oxford, a Clergy- 
man, rejoicing in the name of * Nat. Cotton,' and who 
proclaimed himself as having been once chaplain to the 
late Bishop Wilberforce, pronounced the following blessing ! 

" He hoped the Yellow Ribbon movement would pro- 
gress, and that they (the publicans and members thereof) 
would just shut up the Blue Ribbon Army, and send them 
to the DeviV^ 

Comment would be quite superfluous. But the chairman 
of the Yellow Ribbonites, a Mr Draper, made two or three 
singular statements, worth recording if only for the light 
they throw upon the mental capacity of this class of men. 

" David," said he, " who was a man after God's own heart, 
presented a flask [flagon?] of 7vine to every man and 
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woman : surely [then] tfiey might ask a friend to have a 

Had this Biblical student looked more carefully at his 
Bible, he would have seen that the words of wine are put in 
italics, to indicate that they are interpolations. The 
Hebrew original is ashetsliah, which signifies 'a cake of 
grapes." But we object more to the blasphemy of the 
reasoning than lo its blunder. Has Mr Draper never read 
the terrible history of David connected with the words — 
'Thou art the man'? Was the conduct referred to a part 
of the character which was divine, or a part which was 
devilish ? ^Vhen and where in the Bible are we told by 
God to imitate the frailties or the follies of David, or any 
other man ? Mr Draper's appeal is clearly as good for 
fratricide as for fuddling. But why does not Mr Draper go 
to II Sam. xvi, i, a, and learn the true use and proportion 
of wine-drinking? "Two hundred loaves, an hundred 
bunches of raisins, an hundred of summer-fmits, — and one 
bottle of wine, that siich as be faint in the wilderness may 
drink of it." Mr Draper, were he candid, would confess 
that he prefers " a halfpenny worth of bread, and a tolerable 
quantity of sack" !^ whereas, David preferred plenty of 
bread and fruit, and one solitary bottle of wine for the 
fainting 1 The example, then, is not to the point. 

A Mr Wilson concludes the farce by saying, in the 
moderate language of the sect, " the teetotalers are bigots, and 
half of them were drunkards before they became teetotalers." 
Half of the British teetotalers means 2,000,000 of people. 
Hence what an awful crop of drunkards for one generation 
arising from the traffic ! — hence, too, what a grand achieve- 
ment to save such a host from a state which excludes from 
the Kingdom of heaven ! 

A CAA^ON ON DRUNKEN.VESS. 

Canon Hole, of Caunton, near Newark, delivered a strik- 
ing address at the Working Men's Meeting, held on the oc- 
casion of the last Church Congress at Derby. Its tone, like 
the man, was outspoken, frank, and jolly. With the temper 
and good purpose of his speech we have no quarrel, but the 
argument of it we must needs controvert. Though not de- 
livered in his ' sallet days,' as he remarks, it is nevertheless 
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' green in judgment,' and an examination of some of its pro- 
positions may not be unprofitable. 

** The Great Teacher yeams to heal all manner of disease, not only 
of the body, but of the soul. One might be led to suppose, by the 
writings of a multitude of good men, that there was but one sin in our 
day. Drunkenness is a very fearful, fatal, wickedness.'* 

AVould Canon Hole be a little more specific, and select 
one out of this * multitude ' who implies the folly imputed ? 
We do not know him. However, the following vivid de- 
scription of the evil results of drinking ought to make us 
practically serious in destroying the cause. 

** It is not only that millions of money and centuries of labour are 
wasted by it ; it is not only that the brain is diseased, and the heart 
weakened, and the limbs crippled, and the face disfigured, the man 
debased, and the home made wretched ; it is not only that women are 
outraged, wives beaten and murdered, children untaught, starved, and 
in rags ; not only that all which is high, and noble, and generous, and 
brave, and pure, is destroyed by drunkenness ; not only that it has 
tarnished our national honour, and enfeebled our influence, that our 
emigrants have brought a curse and not a blessing to those whom they 
have taught this vice ; that our missionaries are told — * You hold in one 
hand a gospel of temperance, and in the other a Cup of deadly IViuc ; 
you tell us to devote all our faculties of mind and body to a service of 
self-denial, and then you stupefy us with opium * ; it is not only that the 
body is defiled, but souls, countless souls, are perishing around us." 

What need, after this, to bring up a comparison with the 
more * subtile temptations * of the carnal mind ? The effect 
of drink is two-fold : first, it excites the fleshy lusts, and 
second, it dulls the restraining faculties ; and so, positively 
and negatively, increases the force of temptation. Science 
and observation show that not only is drink a * mocker,' but 
it eats out all sense of truth ; while Scripture has long since 
noted the fact that drinking creates impure desires. Many 
men and women are liars because they are drinkers, and, 
alas ! many Teetotalers are liars, in spite of not drinking. 

** As to abstinence, which I revere as much as any man as a blessed 
and unique remedy for chronic disease, and as a preventive, though not 
the best, when there is danger of infection — why am I to take this 
medicine when I am not only in good health, but fully persuaded that I 
am a better man without it ? '* 

It is quite a fancy of the Canon's own, that any one wants 
him to take another man's physic. His figure has run away 
with his philosophy. If the Canon is really the 'better' for 
a pint of porter or port, nothing more can be said. We 
should be foolish to argue z.g'dXnsl facts. But the request we 
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have preferred is this : — Here is a Soul to be saved, first 
from his drink-slavery, second from other sin-slavery — will 
you help him to take the pledge by taking it with him ? If you 
can truly answer — his physic is my food, my health, my life, 
— there is again an end of the matter. But how a negation 
from an evil cause can be either physic or food, is a puzzle 
we shall not attempt to solve. 

The next remark of the Canon, that teetotalers must not 

* patronise or pity him,' we hardly understand; it seems a 
statement quite irrelevant to any argument 7£fe ever Jieard, 
but the alternative is still more singular : — 

" If any one says to me, I must sign the pledge or I shall be overcome, 
I should say * Friend, sign at once, and I shall honour you with all ray 
heart ; but when you have done it, please don^t patronise or pity me, or 
I shall be constrained to tell you that I find a great deal in the New 
Testament of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, * Who turned the ivater 
into wine at the marriage feast, and sat down with the publicans and 
sinners * about temperance and against the abuse of wine, but nothing 
about teetotalism. ' " (III) 

Where does the Canon find " a great deal about Temper- 
ance in the New Testament " ? In the four Gospels there is 
not a single word about it ! In the Acts, it is only named 
once^ and not in reference to drink. In Paul's voluminous 
Epistles, it occurs but four times, and once in connexion 
with abstinence from drink ; while in Peter it occurs in one 
passage alone, and not in reference to drink. Very singu- 
lar too is the entire absence in the New Testament of any 
connexion of the word with the use of wine ! Every tittle 
of the Canon's statement is inaccurate — ^showing how the 
whole drinking system is based on a prejudice ! 

But — says the Canon — ^^ Nothing about Teetotalism " ! ! ! 
Why, there are twice the number of texts referring to 
abstinence from drink in the Epistles, than there are texts 
referring to temperance of the passions ! Doubtless, the 
use of intoxicating wine is implied, but where is the abuse 
spoken of as distinguished from its use ? We know of no 
such passage. The Canon, we dare say, was thinking of 

* excess in wine,' but that no more infers use in wine (except 
it be good wine) than ' superfluity of naughtiness' implies use 
of naughtiness, or than * excess of riot ' implies indulgence 
in a little riot. 

" It is better and braver to say, * I could, but I wont, rather than, I 
wouJd, hui I can*t.* * Madam,' ?a\d Dt Johnson to the Abbess, * You 
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are here, not so much from the love of virtue as from the fear of vice/ 
Dntnkenness must be conquered by conviction, not by compulsion J* " 

But what has * conviction ' to do with drinking what is 
noxious, on the pretence that you believe it to be innocent ? 
And how can * conviction ' alter the action of alcohol or 
opium or tobacco upon the nerves and brain of the con- 
sumers of them ? As to Dr Johnson, we are not sure that 
his remark was not as logically impertinent as it was con- 
ventionally so. The fear of vice is only felt by the virtuous ; 
as the dislike of dirt is only felt by the cleanly. Besides, the 
question is not, how to cure dipsomaniacs, but how to pre- 
vent them bein^ made. Further, the opposing of * convic- 
tion' to * compulsion' is absurd in this connexion. We are 
convinced that it is best not to drink at home — and therefore 
we keep the drink out of the house, as one would gun- 
powder or dynamite. We would treat the State-temptation 
in the same way. But this is not * compulsion' of the will, 
but the execution of it — i,e. the very end and virtue of 
conviction. 

We must finally notice the 'lecture on use and abuse J 
which the Canon heard from a Working Man, and thinks 
* sharp and decisive' ! 

** I was waiting for a train, not far from Nottingham, and a laborer, 
with a basket of tools on his back, sat down on the bench beside me. 
Presently we were joined by a third person, who wore the dress of a 
workman, but who had evidently been playing the fool by putting an 
^nemy into his mouth to steal away his braifis. He bored my neighbour 
with some incoherent remarks into saying, * Just you leave me alone ; 
you*re drunk ; * on which he drew himself up with a sort of injured air, 
and answered : * Now just you listen to me. Do ye suppose a mighty 
Power would make the barley to grow in the fields, and the hops to 
grow in the hopyards, and then put it mto the mind of other parties to 
make 'em foment, and me not meant to drink 'em — why, yerknownoat' 
On which the Sober man replied, * I know this. I like a glass of good 
ale now and then. I should like one now, for I*m tired enough, and I 
believe that it does me good, and that a mighty Power meant it so to 
do. But I'm quite sure that He never made the barley, nor the hops, 
for you to take em and make a beast o' yoursen.' " 

To our mind, the only difference between the two was, 
that one was a fool drunk with beer, and the other a fool 
drunk with conceit What have Miking' and * belief to do 
with evidence ? In the essential point of the argument — 
namely, the inferring of what the Creator 'meant,' from 
what man did, or believed, they were equally simpletons, 
and equally blasphemous. 




WHAT'S IN A NAME? 

r Lambeth Palace, on the occasion of the 
annual meeting of the Church of England 
Temperance Society, the Dean and the 
Canon, in speeches most excellfnt in tone, 
made some observations which were wise, 
and several rather otherwise. Both of 
them seemed dissatisfied with the existing 
Names for the principles they practise and the movement 
they advocate. The Dean objects to the Negative charac- 
ter of the name for a careful, limited drinker — namely JVoh- 
abstainer. But the learned Dean ought to see that twt> 
negatives make a positive: and since abstaining is under- 
stood to be ' not-drinking,' the word nun-abstainer must 
signify a ' drinker ' or user of the thing abstained from by 
others ! The Dean is, therefore, virtually pleading for truth 
of appellation, and we agree with him. Why have the ap- 
pearance of nwi-use in the word, when the practice is positive 
^the use of the drink ? Why not be open and honest, and 
call themselves what the Pharisees reproached our Lord with 
being — drinkers of wine 1 If the thing is really right— and 
certainly we do not impeach the practice of Christ— why not 
take the name ? The Church Society has two sections — 
' drinkers ' and ' not drinkers ' — and why be ashamed to use 
the words that exactly express the fact ? 

The phrase ' temperate ' is generic, and therefore so 
ambiguous, and unfit for a distinction of twf^ sections, being; 
a name claimed by both. But the Dean singularly over- 
looks a New Testament fact If the Apostle Paul was right 
in calling himself and brethem ' Sons of the Day,' veephoiites, 
' no-drinkers,' -why should we object to be called Neephalists. 
or Total Abstainers ? 

The Dean says that he belongs to the Abstemious section, 
and the Teetotalers to the Abslaimng section ; but this is a.' 
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curious inversion of the meaning of the words. The kernel 
of the first word is temum, * wine ' (still found in our term 
*femu/mt*), 3Xid therefore belongs rather to the teetotaler 
than to the drinker ; while the term Abstainer only means 
to ' hold-back/ and had no specific application to drinking. 
The logic of the question, therefore, makes ' Drinkers and 
Non-Drinkers ' assume the proper classification of the two 
sections — bot/i of whom may come under the more general 
term of * self-government ' — i.e. government according to 
their own light, even though one of them must necessarily 
be in error. Of oi^posite practices, in the same circumstances, 
it is impossible to say dotA are right, — while both may be 
conscientious. Men's vieias, however, neither create nor 
cancel Divine law. 

The Church of England Temperance Chronicle (May 12th, 
1883) has a rhyming version of the Dean's speech, from a 
source easily identified, which ends thus : — 

** I am a most abstemious man, rash thirst for drink I smother. 
Real temperance follows from my plan — a two-glass Christian brother ! 
Still I must have some kind of name, and not be thought a dreamer. 
So, if to you it*s all the same, please call me an Abstemer, " ♦ 

Here the good Dean, after all his laboured criticism, ends by 
taking a Negative Name, but alas ! the wrong one ! — seeing 
that he does not abstain from all narcotic wine, but drinks 
two glasses of claret daily ! 

Does Canon Ellison mend the matter ? On the contrary,, 
he makes conftision worse confounded He 'finds fault' 
with the Dean, and then says, " He is perfectly right, for 
who cares for a mere negative ? ^ Yet the discussion ends 
as before in adopting a new negative name, which, logically, 
literally, and historically, expresses an abstinence (from wine) 
which is not practised ! The so<:alled gemral section is 
another misnomer, since special is the differentiation of 
general, as absurd as saying 'all some'! and what alone 
can be possibly meant by it is, what we see in the United 

*In our letter to Prof. Gibson, of the Yrt)t Kirk (iZst). we trsmniaud See^h4$U^m 
as ' Abstcmkms ' — mraning ahtttncncey>VMr vniu. So MihiM ii*cd the word in relcr' 
cnce toSamson, and after him Drydeo speak* of * the virtue of the abtUmicus wdL 
Words or nameit., however, are of little niofnent, and the moral of thi« f^mnmtz 
cpUode is : — I>on't mix ap modem and aodent, origii»aJ and derivative^ primitsve an3 
seoaadarvt popular and s c i rmific uses c^ wor<M, (or if you do, yoo wiU create con* 
filsioa and co nrradirti oo. Forty years ago, we |^>iot«d oot, Mr txamfAt, Am the 
modem Jews meant by ' fierment ' one thii^ the Andent* another, ar«il the Chtamisu 
another stilL Neglecting this, the Chtmh and the man^ Teetotalers fttl into a 
moddled pool of cootroversy from which Dr Norman Kerr is but jou ht^pi ff g * 
oot. 'Wordsare theivanc/rrYof wisemcn, b«ftthe^»«ftof fool*.' 
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Kingdum Alliance, which is tlie union of members who op- 
pose drinking and temptations to drinking, with others whtv 
only oppose iegalized temptatioits* They might be called 
' Semi - Promoters ' of Temperance, — ' Believers in Half- 
Re medies,'^^)r perhaps ' Good- Wishers and Helpers,' would) 
express the exact truth less objectionably. 

When the Canon concludes with echoing the Dean's staie^ 
ment, " that what there had been of good and successful in' 
theii' Society had been due to the protecting and directing 
hand of the great Head of the Church, whose aid we have 
invoked at every stage of our progress," — we are amazed:- 
Does the Canon separate the Head of the Church from God^ 
Or does he dream that the founders and teachers of temper- 
ance during fifty years, or any body or institution else, have' 
owed their success to any other power than God's ? Or does 
the Canon think that Deity ' directs ' by any other method 
than the truth, or ever dispenses with it? Does he believe 
that we are 'protected' any how, at any time, in any way, 
except by Divine power working through Divine tiuth and 
law ? Are Dr Richardson's speeches, or Dr Kerr's papers, 
successful because of their evidence, or not? Are juries 
rigidly determined by evidence, or something else ? Is the 
public to be ' directed,' or ' protected,' by not publishing the 
whole truth, or by publishing partial error? Will God bless 
the one course as much as tlie other — merely because we 
'ask Him? Those are plain questions which tlioughtful and 
Christian men are bound to consider. We have a great 
deal too much of empty talk in our movement ab^ady, and a 
great deal too little of clear thinking. The good Canon is 
quite right in one of his concluding observations, " I feel, 
more than ever, at every single stage of our work, that w«5 
do need Divine help and wisnoM." Ves, Mr Canon, that ia' 
just what the world needs. How are they to get it? Th« 
help comes through the wisdom : the wisdom comes by the 
evidence and contemplation of the truth : and so the truth 

Two thousand years ago, wllh a Latin-maD. Abstciiur would be 
understood to mean ' oo-wme-drinker ' — and, to-day, it h proposed Mi 
the name of a two-gtass-man ! Let two thousand years again pon^: 
and if people continue to act and reason as absurdly as thej have donei- 
and now do, they will tell their contemporaries that the ancient meBii' 
_ was also that of a 'two-glass-drinker,' because, to quote ihe 
mCKlem reason, '* Words being the same, they never had, or can have, 
but one sense" ; and that— nonsense ! 
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is really * the sword of the Spirit.* Empty voices conquer 
nothing, and only foster delusions and delay victory. ' Will- 
worship ' instead of reliance upon The Truth, is both the 
weakness and wickedness of humanity. Man cannot over- 
reach God and His laws, and to the end of the sad chapter 
of social life, false beliefs will lead to failure, disappointment, 
and despair. 

Local Option. 

April 2%th, 1883. — Last night by a double majority over 
the division of 1881 — namely 87, including thirty-eight 
abstainers, and also for the first time, the Premier — ^the 
House of Commons voted in favour of Sir Wilfrid Lawson's 
Local Option Resolution, for putting the Licensing or no- 
Licensing of the traffic in intoxicating drinks * in the hands 
of the people themselves,* as the * effectual and appropriate 
method.' Such were the notable words of the Home Secre- 
tary. " Wherever one went, there was evidence that it was 
felt there was urgent necessity for so dealing with the 
subject" Even The TimeSy which always announces 'ac- 
complished facts,' if a little after date, declares that "a 
current is setting in the direction of Compulsory-sobriety, 
too strong to be stayed. It has risen and grown suddenly (!) 
and bids fair to carry everything before it." Shall the Church 
be the last of the social forces of the century to support this 
needed and urgent reform, and the last to oppose it by a 
criticism and a reasoning, discreditable to the culture and 
intellect of the age ? 

Sixty years ago, the American Temperance Organizations 
were founded and conducted by Christian men, who, in the 
simpler state of society which then prevailed, accomplished 
much by persuasion and by local ' no-license.' But in the 
face of the Foreign invasion, and the permitted growth of 
the Liquor Traffic in the large cities, the cause went back, 
notwithstanding Washingtonian and other excitements, 
while the political parties played fast and loose with the 
question of legislation. The true principles of the move- 
ment have revived, however, amongst the less corrupted 
populations of the West, where Prohibition is becoming 
victorious all along the line, and the promises of party- 
politicians no longer blind the people to their highest and 
most practical interests. 
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Fifty years ago in Britain, the Christian founders of 
Temperance Societies appealed to the Churrhes to support 
this great and needed movement against our National 
sin, — appealed to it almost solely on the ground of 
philanthropy and patriotism — and the Churches answered 
{with only one or two minor exceptions) by fulminating 
against the movement the charges of 'Infidelity,' 'Anti- 
Christ,' and ' Unscriptural ' ! ! It was this bitter opposition, 
through pulpit, press, and platform, that compelled the 
intelligent Teetotalers to look into the whole question, not 
only of Biblical criticism but of morals and science, and the 
issue of which satisfied the present writer of the absolute 
truth and demonstrable correctness of the positions main- 
■ tained in these pages. 

In the last generation Biblical objectors were answered 
and silenced ; but a new population has sprung up, and the 
old fallacies re-appear, A worse, and more ungrateful 
feature, however, exhibits itseU in sections of the Church, 
which, under the influence of a social epidemic, have joined 
the movement. Discrediting and misrepresenting the Old 
Workers, they boast of having introduced a new form of 
human virtue ; and this is done, not only from the vulgar 
stagg, but even from the most venerable platforms. The 
good men who do it are, perhaps, utterly ignorant of the 
real history, and the interested are indifferent to a truth 
which does not pay to be remembered. 

Let not the Church be deceived by the Sciolism of Tlte 
Times, whose writers know nothing of the genuine and 
interior causes of this great movement of human Thought 
and Conscience — the organs of the Divine Spirit — which 
have been at work for fifty years. The knowledge of Tkt 
Tiinei writer is limited to a few obtrusive names which have 
no more to do with the potency of the agitation than the 
froth and foam Df the ocean with the great forces that 
create and determine the storm ; or than the prominent 
'advertisements' of electric-lighting have to do with the 
thoughts of the great inventors. All things of this kind a 
slowly and steadily matured. There is nothing at all_ 
'sudden' about Local Option — it is the usual history of all' 
agitations, whether political, social, or commercial. The 
Thinkers and persistent Instructors, like Mr Villiers, Colonel 
Thompson, and Mr Cobden in the struggle for Free-trade, 
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PREPARE THE WAY AND SUPPLY THE THOUGHT a multitude 

of patient, honorable, unobtrusive patriots scatter the seed 
of truth broadcast, until, at last, the World partly feels and 
partly sees the truth. * Public Opinion,' as it is called, finally 
becomes ripe, and Parliamentary action follows of course. 
In this country, as in America, the course of thought runs 
in a determinate direction. Seventy years of experience 
there, fifty years here, teach the same lesson. One by one, 
the false remedies are abandoned, and the illusions elimin- 
ated. The 'appropriate remedy' can alone become the 
* effectual* — and that remedy is twofold : Instruction for the 
Intellect, and the removal of Temptation (/>. the harmony 
of * circumstance ' with ' theory 7. It is the old programme 
of the Saviour. No Divine Kingdom can come upon earth, 
while Earth is crmvded with the institutions and agencies of 
The Evil One. In fact The Times has simply just opened 
its eyes to the reality of the effects : but great social effects 
are ?iever caused suddenly. ^Grcnvth* is a gradual process, 
and always demands adequate conditions. Sensationalism 
failed in America, and left the cause far worse than it found 
it. Here it has only taken hold of a more educated senti- 
ment already prepared by the Old Temperance Societies 
and the United Kingdom Alliance. But its special friends, 
neither here nor in the States, were Prohibitionists. Sym- 
bols are good, sympathy is good, and all must rejoice when 
even a mere fashion runs in the right direction ; but the 
wise Christian and the genuine Temperance Reformer must 
know that the permanent power of all this rests upon the 
tnith of things, and not on the wills or whims of men. 
Hard-work upon the whole lines of Truth can alone bring 
an abiding victory. In Leeds, after 20,000 blue-ribbons 
had been taken, the Sunday-Closing meeting in the Victoria 
Hall was defeated by a majority of 100 publicans ! At 
Bristol, where, it is said, 50,000 Ribbons had been pinned 
on to button-holes, a noisy mob of Drink-house ragamuffins 
were allowed to upset the Alliance meeting ! And so else- 
where. The enactment of wise and Christian laws, not for 
^ Compulsory Sobriety,* but for the removal of ' Snares and 
Pitfalls,' as Lord Cairns expresses it, must be the result of 
sound thinking, addressed to earnest, conscientious, and 
patriotic men. Such alone will respond, and such alone 
have the power to make laws. 




CONCLUSION, 

HE distinction between good and bad wine, 
between the natural and the fennented 
'blood of the grape,' was not what the Cleri- 
ail World ?X-^\^A\X — an 'AbTKR-THouGHi' oi 
modem teetotalers — hut a clear distinction 
on which the ancient Jewish and Christian 
;ibs[aiiii.Ts acted, as well as the later Mohammedans. 

Many works of the New Platonists, and many of those 
attributed to that mythical personage Hermes Trismegistus 
(the Egyptian Tho(\ up to the end of the third century, 
written in a subtle spirit with a view to destroy Chris- 
tianity, and to that end the writers adopted many of its 
finest texts, more or less disguised." Now it is a fact 
strongly confirmatory of our views, that, after the charge of 
the Pharisees against Christ (the mendacity or irrelevance 
of which was obviously seen through, since it never re-ap- 
pears), there is, first, not a single instance in all these 
antagonistic writings, during four hundred years, in which 
the conduct and leaching of the Christian leader is iontrasUd 
with the well-known Abstinence of the Grecian and Egyptian 
Theosophists — or with such men as Apolloniusof Tyana,— 
while, second, there was the contemporaneous adoption of 
Teetotalism by vast numbers of distinguished Christians, 
and by thousands of Eremites. The reproach uttered 
against Christ, that ' He was a wine-drinker,' made by the 

* The foUowinc ia a translation ol n passage from the Divine i'et- 
mnndcr (or Shejwietd): — "Stand, DRINK not (neepsanUs), and look 
up with the ff es of your heart. Suek the clear tight which is pare 
from darkness, where not one is diunken, but all are iieep/ioiinn — 
'■ (lib. vii.). Thia is clearly a para].hra!^e of St Paul's 
6-9. 
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malicious Pharisees of the year 30 a.d., has, singular to say, 
never been re-asserted until these modem days, and that by 
the high-flyers of the Church in support of a system other- 
wise incapable of defence, and made in evident but wilful 
ignorance of the circumstances and opinions that charac- 
terised the first centuries. 

The uncharitable charge is easily refuted by historical 
quotations — hundreds similar have been given. 

Chambers's Cydopadia^ London, 1783, vol. iv., has the following : — 

Wine. ** If we examine the wine produced by this first fermenta- 
tion, // will be found to differ entirely and essentially from the juice of 
grapes before fermentation, or that which is called s^veet wine.'''' [The 
italics and capitals are in the text.] 

** Wine, sweet ; vin doux^ is that which has not yet worked. This 
is turbid^ and has an agreeable and very saccharine taste. " 

Archbishop Newcome, in his great work, Observations on the 
Lord's Conduct as a Divine Instructor (London : 1782), says : — ** A 
lighter wine might be in ordinary use among the Jews ; and we kno7it 
that [some of] the wines now made from the grapes of Lebanon and 
Hermon are not of an intoxicating quality when taken freely." 

Finally, we will go back just one hundred years before Teetotalism 
was heard of as a modem movement Take Father Simon's New Tes- 
tament* with critical remarks, translated by W. Webster, Curate of St 
Dunstan's in the .West (London : Rivington*s, 1730). The following is 
the comment on three verses : — 

** Acts, ii. 13. Too much sweet wine,] It is in the Vulgate, of un- 
fermented WINE ; but, as it was not the time of year for new wine, 
we are to understand the same of sweet {vin doux) as of unfermented 
WINE {gleukos). 

** Verse 15. Third hour]. This was the hour of morning prayer, at 
which the Jews o-ssisied. fasting. 

**Johnii. 10. When they have 'W'E.L.h-'DViV'iiKl. Which is what the 
word inebriare signifies in this and many other places of Scripture, and 
not * to be drunken. ' " 

One of the oddest contrasts in this controversy is, that 
while the Clerical Objector is for ever assuming that there is 
only one quality of winp, and that of the good sort, the Wine 
Merchants of London are sending out circulars by the mil- 
lion warning us against a legion of evil wines, telling us to be 
upon our guard against them, and themselves discriminating 
the good from the bad, and the common wine from the 
medical ! Two extracts will show this, taken from Acker- 
man-Laurance's circulars for the credulous ! 

** Sparkling Champagnes. A host of imitators spring up, and the 
United Kingdom is inundated with the most inferior descriptions of wine. 
* Father Simon too lived in France— « wine-growing country. 
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All these varieties — of tine quality, medium, and i 

shipped to this country i \dek THE SAUE riEsrt; 

raur. It has become most difficult to dl'criminatt between the good, ts- 

liirfEBENT, and bad varieties, and. as a consequence, there is danger 

of the consumption being seriously diminished." 

Why ! let these Vintners circulate the reasoning of the Cleri- 
cal Objectors — ' satne designation proves same quality !' — 
and the fancied difference will disappear ! ! ! 

The second extract purports to be from the Medical Record 
of August gth, 1882, — a medical writer playing jackal to the 
devouring lion of the traffic ! 

"We can bear teatimony to the ' Dry Royal ' for ordinary consump- 
tion, or the ' Brut Royal ' /ai- tlu use ofinz'alids, as pure, aikoltsomt, and 
exhilarating " I 

While the 'Clerical ObjecCor' can see no difference between 
Timothy's assumed medical use, and the common use of 
wine, the Doctor can see no difference between the ■whole- 
sameness of physic and of food ! 

This final plea of our clerical opponents — that a Hebrew 
or Greek word has only one application or connotation ! — is 
an argument that has always been rejected by the illustrious 
Reformers who founded the Anglican Church. Take first, 
an illustration or two fi-om Dr Fulke's Defence 0/ the True 
Translations of Holie Scrif<ttire into the English Tong {Lon- 
don r 1 583), against the Cavils of Martin, the Jesuit Father. 

Par. 44. ■' Where the Hebrew word balh divers significations, who 
Nbalt forbid us to choose thai which is most agreeable la the cirmmstamt 
i>f llir tt.tt, and to the analogy of faith?" 



deny both the one and the other. For nephesh is properly ' life,' and 
slieol the grave or pit." 

Par. 47. "The Hebrew word {^nepiesh) maybe translated, aaerdiug 
to the circumstancss 0/ the place, 'life, 'person,' 'self.'or 'dead body,' 
and in some places ' carcase. ' You seek advantage of the English woid, 
t-ommonly taken in contempt, but you hunt yourself out of breath when 
you would bring the same contempt to the I-atin word cadaver, which 
Beui oscd. For it :^gTiifieth generally a dead body of man et beast, 
nnd by your vulgar Latin translator is used for the dead bodies of saints 
and holy men as indiffertnUy as for ' carrion. ' (Job ixxix. 3,^ ; Matt, 
ixiv. 18. ) These be the poor shifts, turnings and windings [whereby] 
'lave lo wreath o\'er those fables ai liiiihus ptUrtim and purgatory. 



Purgatory and drinking are thus founded o 
<Titicism and foolish assumptions. 
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TyndalFs famous Afiswer to Sir Thomas Moris Dialogue 
(1529), actually begins with a confutation of the only argu- 
ment that exists for drinking from the Bible, namely — ** The 
word church hath divers significations." The book is full of 
similar examples. When he comes to the word * love ' (in 
Greek agape) he acutely remarks : " If I should always use 
but a word that were no more ge?ieral than the word I inter- 
pret, I should interpret nothing at all. But the matter itself, 
and the circumstances, do declare what love, what hope, and 
what faith is spoken of." Is the time coming, by a soften- 
of the national brain, when men will argue that all love, all 
hope, and all faith are one and the same, because the word 
is the same ? 

A distinguished modem scholar, Dr Lightfoot, Bishop of 
Durham, in his Commentary on the Apostolic Epistles, has 
also a pertinent illustration of the drinker's assumption. 

** The xexh plecroun has two senses. It signifies either (i) * to fill/ 
e.g. Acts ii. 2 ; or (2) * to fulfil/ complete, perfect, Acts ii. 25. The 
latter sense is derived from the former, but practically it has become 
separate from it The word occurs about 100 times in the N.T., and 
for every one instance of the former sense, there are at least four of the 
latter. In the investigations hitherto made into the signification of the 
derived substantive pleeromay an exclusive prominence has been given 
to the former meaning of the verb ; and much confusion has arisen in 
consequejice. Indeed, so long as we see in pkeroun <jnlv the sense 
*to fill,* it seems impossible to escape from the difficulties which meet us 
at every turn. " 

The learned critic points the way out of the difficulties, 
and it rests upon precisely the same principle on which we 
proceed. One use or sense of a word does not abolish 
another, and it is not the number of the uses of a word in any 
sense, but the nature of it, that determines the meaning. 

The Jewish and German commentators, with less prejudice 
and deeper insight than our English critics, have always seen 
teetotalism in the Bib'e. Take, for example, the comment of 
Dr Kalisch, the learned Jew, in his critical commentary on 
Exodus (1859;, who says on Gen. xl. 1 1 — -'• It is probable that 
sometimes temperate persons abstained from wine on ac- 
coimt of its intoxicating power : and that at some period, 
the Priests, who regulated the King's \2\A^. prescribed to him 
the use of the unfi'rmc7ited juice of th^ j^rape.'' 

Von Gerlach, * Commentary on the Pentateuch ' (Edin. 
1850), has the following . — 
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\xv. X. "By this connection a taught, that as no eittmal cvt^nl was 
Ifi depress with grief the Priest, so ought he lo apply no artifidal mians 
to his senses to promote exhilaration — the antithesis in Eph. v. iB." 

Num. vi. " As God revealed Himself Ihrou);h his priests, bnt be^dea 
raised op prophets tvho ititcrfired -with a corrupt stale of lAiii^i, so was 
it peniiitted to smiie aul afthefeeple as being a ' Itingdooi of priests,' at 
their mem optUii, by means of a vow, to partake in certain coitsecrated 
privileges. This was the relation in which a Nazar stood. A Nazarite 
abstains, for a time, as if he desired in spirit Ic live before Ced in £fit 
service. . . . The meaningfand working of such an institution maj 
be perceived, which may, in certain limits, be revived in all times. 
Therefore God speaks of it as ONB of Hts benefits conferred on the 
people, thnt He had raised vip of their young men for Naiariles (Amos 
■ ' ■ s them aa the flower and otnampnl of the nation 
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Olshausen on Ephesians v. 1 7, 18, observes : — 
"The melhushesthe aiiio [tilled with wine] is put for all modes of 
gralih'ing one's own Insts, as appears by the addition of en 3 esHn a^lia 
pn which is no salvahleness]. Pampering of the fiesh bears in itself all 
the rest of the moral errors, especially lust (verse 3), because it invests the 
iark (appetite) witb the government, and brings the nous (mind) into a. 
servile relation. Man in his niaCaiiles tou nais {emptineaa of mind — iv. 
17) feeis the want of a strengthening through spiritual influences from 
luithoiit : instead of seeking for these in the Holy Spirit, he, in his 
blindness, has recourse to the natural spirit, i.e. to wine and strong- 
drink*. Therefore, according le Ike point of vine of the Imn. the OTd 
Testament, in the institution of the Nazarenos, recommekds abbtih- 
ENCE FKOM WINE AND STBONG DRINKS, in order to prescrvc the soul 
free from all merely physical influences, and by that means to make it 
more susceptible of the operations of the Holy Spirit." 

In our forthcoming History of Anrient TeeMalism. it will 
be shown by extracts from actual writings of the Greeks and 
Egyptians, of the Jewish and Christian Fathers, that the 
views advocated in these pages were, in all essential particu- 
lars, a part of the religion of the Old World for a thogsand 
years before Christ, and for six hundred years after: and 
this is the explanation of one of the most singular, and 
hitherto unnoted, facts of this question — namely, that neither 
in the Gospels, nor in the Epistles written to the Jews, do 
we find any mention of ' Temperance ' or of ■ Abstinence' ! 
Oniy one explanation is possible, — one however which falls 
in with all we know of the Jews and of the earliest Christians, 
— that such teac/tingwas not needed because it was an admitted 
tnttli and an essential practice: that is, amongst all those who 
made any serious profession of religion in those days, or 
in Egj'pt two hundred and fifty years later, as witness 
crniint given of the Therapeiita; by some Christian 
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writer to whose work was attached the name of Philon 
Judaeus.* 

Temperance and abstinence are, however, plainly and 
explicitly taught to the more sensuous Gentiles, the latter 
practice even more frequently than the former. 

Both anterior and subsequent to the Christian era, various 
popular bodies of abstainers existed. Voltaire long since 
noticed the fact in his Spirit of the Nations, Neander, in 
his Church History^ observes that * there were different 
kinds of abstinent sects' (ii. p. 129). Professor Jowett, in 
his comment on the Epistles of St Paul, lays great stress upon 
" the prevalence of abstinence in the centuries immediately 
preceding the Christian era." He admits that the same 
tradition which handed us the Gospels, "delighted to at- 
tribute a similar abstinence to James, the brother of our 
Lord; and to Matthew and Peter." He adds, "the apos- 
tolic canons admit an ascetic abstinence, but denounce 
those who abstain from any sense of the impurity of matter. 
Jewish, as well as Alexandrian and Oriental influences, 
combined to maintain the practice in the first centuries. 
Long after it had ceased to be a Jewish scruple, it remained 
as a COUNSEL of perfection" (ii. p 323). 

Until this historical fact penetrates the mind of the modem 
clergy, they will never be able to conquer the prejudices of 
their education and position. They must cease to think 
about Manichees, Gnostics, and Heretics, and go to facts 

* Difficulties have always existed from accepting the supposed testi- 
mony of Philon concerning the Therapeutse, as may be seen by consult- 
ing Jones' * Dissertation on the Canon of the New Testament,' vol. i. 
ch. 16 (Oxford Edition : 1827). Eusebiusand Epiphanius thought that 
the Essenes at Alexandria were Christians. But those who will consult 
Dr Lucius* critical essay on the Therapeutae of Philon (Strassburg, i88o) 
will see good reason for rejecting the whole account. He has made the 
spuriousness of Dc 7.nta Contemplativa as clear as did Dr Bentley the 
forgery of the Epistles of Phalans in the last century. Much of the con- 
fused opinions of the Fathers will of course be discounted by this demon- 
stration of the falsity of the documents on which they relied, but a 
greater harmony of the facts will be established. The book of the 
pseudo- Philon, however, is very good testimony as to the opinions and 
practices of the Christians of the third century concerning abstinence^ 
mixed up as that doctrine was, by some sects, with heretical notions, 
and it is probably this circumstance that has occasioned the Church to 
lose sight of the great fact of the universal prevalence of Neephalism 
amongst moral and religious men. Clearly, Mohammed borrowed his 
abstinence from the Christian Eremites and the Epistles of Peter. 
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before and beAind ail t/iaf. — to the lessons and language 
the Old Testament for a thousand years, — and then, with 
couched eyes, they may understand the Arw Testament, 
which is not the contradiction and condemnation of the Old, 
rather its crown and complement. 

Our assertion, it is true, has been denied. Dean Wood- 
ward has said of the first century, that " dninkenness was 
Jvst tfj prn-altnt then as now, if not more so ;" and we freely 
concede that if the effects were there, the cause must 1 
been there also, both social and physical. But where is 
proof? The gospels rarely refer to this vice. Christ never 
appears to have personally rebuked a drunkard. On the 
day of Pentecost, an absurd charge, implying that Peter and 
his brethren were excited with gleukos, is at once silenced by 
pointing to the fact that it was only ihs forsneon. Pati], 
years after, declares that he and the Christians are 'sons of 
the day,' and that they who are drunken, are drunken in 
l/u /tight. That the Jews, there and then, were as drunken 
as the people here and now, when ex'cry Ihirfieth habitatioti L 
either heer-hmise, wine-vault, or dram-shop, is a statement void 
of all foundation. 

Dean Woodward has alleged thai our Lord's statement of 
the difference between John and Himself turns on ttiis point 
— ' John was strictly a Teetotaler' ! Now, as we have seen, 
there were different kinds of abstainers in those days — some 
with partly good and partly bad reasons, some enlightened 
and moderate, others extreme abstainers. For anything ii 
the premisses, therefore, Christ might have been one sort 
John another. Indeed, it is certain that the contrast had 
its limits ; and by the very form of the words we are com- 
pelled to concede, that a general contrast does not warrant 
a universal inference of opposition. The record can never ' 
be abused to the justification of such a sequence as this ; 
' Christ used all sorts of bread and drink from lohich John 
abstained! The Teetotalers may logically retort that s' 
John came eating no bread at all, drinking no wine at 
while they take (if not all sorts of bread and wine) at least 
some sorts — he was both more and less than a Teetotaler; 
while the Lord, who took the ordinary good bread, and the 
ordinary good wine, was precisely like themselves. The Dean 
has fallen into the same fallacy as St Augustine, who i 
proached some Neephalists with decrying wine while they 
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sucked the juice of grapes. " Quae tanta perversio est, vinum 
putare Fel principis tenebrarum, et uvis corned endis non 
parcere " (De Morib, Manichceor,, lib. ii. 44). Nevertheless, 
the Gnostics were right in their distinction, as we know in 
this age of scientific analysis — and the Saint was wrong be- 
yond all doubt. Christ discriminated the wine-of-the-grape 
from wine ' a mocker ' — ^sanctioned the via media between 
the dualistic-dogma and the scientific truth — not confusing 
the ' refreshing juice ' with the * tricksy spirit.' 

It is a surprising proof of the blinding power of prejudice, 
that the modern Church should never have perceived the 
implication involved in the charge of the Pharisees* against 
the Messiah, that He was Oino-potees — *a wine drinker' — a 
friend of taxgatherersf and sinners. The Pharisees of our 
day, indeed, deliberately boast that Christ was a wine- 
drinker, and blame the abstainers for being a/^/^r-drinkers 
hke John ! Now if the ancient Jews believed it to be right 
and good to drink * intoxicating wine,' ho7v could the telling 
of the fact be regarded as a disgrace and reproach against 
Christ 1 Evidently they went, or they thought the people 
went, with the Baptist on this point, who was probably an 
Essene, and certainly a Nazarite. Nevertheless, there is no 
sign that He or His disciples were shocked at this charge 
against the Master, which assuredly they would have been 
had they looked at the case in the same indiscriminating 
way as our modem drinkers. They must either have been 
disturbed at the drinking of the Messiah, or have abandoned 
their own abstinence ! Clearly, however, they saw nothing 
inconsistent in the drinking of ^<?^^ wine, any more than we 
do. Quite the contrary, the Apostle Mark, and the holy St 
James, continued to their death, as well as their disciples, 
the practice of rigid abstinence, never even suspecting that 
there was any essential contradiction between their life and 
that of the Master ! Nor did the Christian Essenes of a 
later day see anything inconsistent in the fact that Christ, 
on the occasion of the Passover, drank of the * fruit of the 

* We must distinguish between the Pharisoot and the Pharisee. Tlie 
former was the genuinely pious and sincere, the latter the hypocrite and 
pretender. 

t As this charge of being a friend of taxgatherers indicates the an- 
tagonism of the speakers and hearers to the Roman rule — so that of 
taking \vine indicates the prevalence of abstinence views. The same 
inference of opposition follows all the three charges. 
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t-ine'-. for we leajn frotn the pseudo-Philon, that the disciiries 
of St Mark hi Egypt, so late as the end of the third ceatmy^ 
were Christian ascetics of the Esseoic type. The only pos- 
sible way of reconriling these facts is by the rational assump- 
tion that the Apostles and Essenes knew qnite as weU as did 
Mohammed some centuries later, the differenre between the 
original and natural wine, and the wine that ■ stings like a 
serpent" — the wine which the Old Testament had imme- 
morially represented as the ' poisi>n of dragons,' an inciter of 
hiSt, and a ' mocker' to the rational and spiritual nature oF 
man. And this is in harmony with all our highest \-iews of 
the divine knowledge of the Saviour. 

The mission of Jesus and His apostles was not to abro- 
gate old and natural laws, but to enforce their observance 
with a higher and purer motive, — not to proclaim nnv 
doctrines, but to emphasize the oldest and most i-tntral truths 
of the spiritual world. In His days, from east and west, 
from north and south, the mental atmosphere was pennealed 
with a varied and multitudinous mixture of ideas and 
thoughts, of systems and practices, and these must neces- 
sarily have grouped themselves according to their affinities, 
or parted according to their repulsions. Standing in the 
midst of all this, on the cardinal principle and truth of the 
Deity, he enkindled in His disdples the aspirations at once 
of hope and of repentance. " I will arise a*jd go to mv 
Father." The lost were found, the wandering were re- 
claimed, the dead were made alive again, and the great 
spiritual religion superseded by perfecting the anthropo- 
morphic and the ritualistic. StiU in all this no natural truth 
was contradicted, no phj-sical law contra\-ened, no onesided 
philosophy or practice taught, hut all facts ly the diial 

KIVGDOM OF THE FATHER WIRE RESPECTED AND DISCRIMI- 
NATED. In the volume of Christianity ever}- form of truth 
and duty found its place by spiritual attraction, — the Bud- 
dhist resignation became the Christian patience, — ^the Greek 
idealism and love of beauty the Christian's perfect hope and 
vision. — the Epicurean's harmless and natural pleasure, the 
Christian's 'eating and drinking to the glorj' of God,'— -the 
Stoic's fortitude, the Christian's faith and submission, — and 
so, through all the modem ages, it is the mission and the 
merit of Christianity, to absorb into itself all that is true in ' 
science, wise ajid elevating in philosophy, and pure aitd . 
noble in practice. 
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tinction between good and bad wines very old, 130. — The 
Anglican Reformers refute the principle of drink criticism, 
131. — Jewish and German commentators on Bible abstinence, 
132. — Why neither the words * temperance * nor * abstinence * 
occur in the Gospels and Jewish epistles, 133. — The Secret of 
the error of the modem Church, 134.— Confusion of Dean 
Woodward, 135. — What the reproach that Christ was a * wine- 
drinker' implies, 136. — ^The intellectual and moral perfection 
ot the Saviour indicated. 



Errata. — Page 41, last note, erase with penknife the \ . Page 50, line 22, after 
the words 'ferment and' insert "explicitly enjoined the use of." At end of para- 
graph, add : " Justin Martyr (Dial, cum Trypho) had the same views of ferment 
— the Latin has malum, the Greek ka.kos" 
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[A few copies only of many of the following works are still in print, and 
can be had of * Dr F. R. Lees. Meanwood Lodge, near Lekds/ at the- 
prices affixed, per post. Stamps will serve for sums of 2s. or under. ] 

THE TEMPERANCE BIBLE COMMENTARY : containing Text 
in Hebrew, Chaldee, Syriac, Greek, and Latin, of 700 passages, with all that is. 
knmvn on the Subject, and Answers to all Objections. 5th Edition. 6s. 

Prof. Lewis, of Union College, says: — "It is unique^ as a fair representation of 
everything that can bear on either aspect of the question. Great research, without 
parade of authorities ; substantial learning without pedantry. Its execution shows^ 
accuracy, conscientiousness, and fidelity." 

Rev. John Mayer, D.D., Oxon., says: — "One of the most valuable additions to 
Biblical Literature made in modern times." 

A COLORED DIAGRAM of the Bible Terms for Wine, to bind up> 

with the Commentary-, or insert. 2d. 

HARMONY OF TEETOTALISM WITH THE DIVINE 
WORD : showing, from plain facts^ that the Bible is a Temperance Hook : with 
Defences of the same agamst a Curate. 6d. 

THE SACRAMENTAL WINE QUESTION. The Prize Essay of 
1844, with Replies to Dr H alley, etc. 2d. 

SECOND PRIZE ESSAY ON THE JEWISH PASSOVER. By 
the Rev. P. Mearns, Author of * Olive, Vine, and Palm,' etc. 4d. 

COMMUNION WINE AND BIBLE TEMPERANCE : a Review 
of Dr Lairie and others, and Ancient Wines described. By Rev. W. M. 
Thayer ; edited by Dr Lees. 6d. 

PRIZE ESSAY on Deut. xiv. 25-26 (1842), showing that nueet not 
strong drink is sanctioned in the Scriptures. 2d. 

KALON OINON ; or, The Good Wine of Cana. Demonstrating the 
harmony between Teetotal Views and the conduct of Christ, as against Tipplers, 
Encratites, and Manichees. 2d. 

ROTHERHAM DISCUSSION between F. R. Lees and Rev. 
James Bromley, on the Bible Wine Question, Prof. Stowell in the Chair. 
(1840.) 6d. 

APOSTOLIC NEEPHALISM: a Reply to the Dean of Dowrt 

(i860). 2d. 

TRUE V. FALSE TEMPERANCE : a Critical Analysis of Vicar 
Jefkcock's .Sermon on 'The Good Creatures of God, and Christian Liberty.' 2d. 

WORKS OF DR LEES (1857). Volume 3 (only one in print) con- 
taining Replies to Prof. Gibson, to the Reasoner, and other Infidels. 5s. 

GUIDE TO HEALTH, and the Non-AlcoholicTreatmentofDisea.se. 

300 phages. 2s. 6d. 

ANSWER TO THE * UNANSWERABLE' ; a Paragraph Dissection 
of the Speeches of four Belfast Professors, and of the testimony of eleven Syrian 
Witnesses. 2s. bound, is. 3d: in Nos. 

A PENNY ANS>yER to Rev. Mr Wilson's Bi^-book of Blundere. 

"Dr Lees is an ingenious and inexhaustible writer. He is considerably skilled in 
the science and practice of logic." — Manchester Exatnintr. 

ABSTINENCE DEFENDED against the Rev. Dr Kennedy, of 

.Scotland. By Dr Lees and John Fordyce, M.A 4d. 

HISTORICAL INDUCTION, demonstrating (i) The use of the 
' thing ' Unfennented Wine : (2) The Traditions of its ' Manufacture ': (3) lu- 
Denomination as ' Wine ' in ancient and modem writings. 3d. 

RENEWAL OF LIFE, with the views of Dr. King Chambers ott 

Alcohol. 2d. 



It has been proposed to issue the 

SELECT WORKS OF DR LEES, 

In Ten Half-Crown Volumes to be published at Quarterly intervals, 
to Subscribers only, confined to those works on Ethics, Physiology, and 
Criticism which have moulded the thought and direction of the Tem- 
perance Movement. The volimies will form a series of Text Books 
on every department of the Temperance subject The Tenth and con- 
cluding volume will contain a copious Index to the preceding nine 
volumes, and a complete Biblioc;raphv of the Writings of Dr 
Lees. The First volume \vill, it is hoped, be ready in the autumn of 
1883. Those who subscribe, or obtain Subscribers, for Six Copies, 
Avill receive a Seventh Copy Gratis. 

"We must pause to name a Temperance Scholar and Critic of cosmopolitan 
repute. . .\s editor of the Advocate of the British 'remj>erance Ix;ague — and after- 
wards as temporary proprietor and editor of that journal when its monthly circulation 
was largest, — Dr l^es displayed that learned industry- and controversial acumen which 
are now indelibly associated with his name. The first three volumes of his temp>erance 
writings coptain his * Illustrated History of Alcohol,' his * Prize Essay on Deuteronomy 
xiv. 25, 26,' and his principal answers to opponents who have, in the course of twenty 

years, drawn the sword in defence of alcoholic drink A. cheafi re-issue of 

his temperance ivritings, the whole well classified, and with a copious table of CQn- 
x^n\<,y rvojtld be a treasure to the student " — Article on 'The Literature of Temi>er- 
ance' in Meliora (1865). 

Mr '1'. H. Barker in 'An Address to the Temperance Advocates of Manchester ' 
(1863), says: — *' The most gifted exponent of the cause, Frederic Richard Lees, of 
I^eds, challenged all comers, and through the press, as on the platform, met, grappled 
with, and fairly worsted, ever>' man of mark and pretension who ventured into the 
arena. Ancient authorities were adduced and examined, modem facts and ancient 
testimonies recorded and collated ; literature was ransacked and reviewed, biblical 
texts, dead languages, and obsolete customs, were re-examined and commented upon; 
chemistry', comparative anatomy, political economy, compulsory drinking usages. 
dietetics, ph>'siolog>', pathology, philosophy and theosophy, — in short, all branches of 
human science and speculation ; all modes of human thought, expression, and action; 
all the varied and complex laws of life, health, and disease ; the compilations of 
historians, the precepts and memorable utterances of moralists, lawgivers, poets, 
prophets, and philosophers, were challenged, scrutinized, or laid under contribution, 
and were compelled to yield up their appropriate illustration, evidence, proof, or con- 
firmation, as touching the question involved — Are alcoholic beverages a blessing or a 
bane?" 

" Dr Lees's Works," says .\rchbishop Saxdford, "lu-e full of truth." 

" No Writer," says Prof. Douglas, M.D., "has devoted so much time and research 
to the subject as Dr Lees. His principal positions have never been successfully 
assailed : without following him implicitly, we agree with him in the main." — Article 
' Wine,' in Principal Fairbairn's Ivtperial Bible Dictionary^ 1867. 



On the Bible Commentary. 

"A work of high philological value. It offers the most thorough analysis of a 
certain cKtss of woras that has been given to the public." — Taylor Lewis .f Greek 
Professor, Union College, New York. 

" It fully l)earsout the promise of its title page. Well written, erudite, and com- 
prehensive, this work provides the advocates 01 the temperance cause with sufficient 
reason for their faith, and abundant argument where>*-ith to put down doubters. "- 
Colonial Mail. 

" The easy-going Christian who thinks that the Bible sanctions his daily glass of 
port should be warned against this * Commentary-.' This work is exhaustive of the 
subject, and will for that reason have a permanent value. The authors have employed 
rhcir learning and research to a good purpose." — Xorthern Express. 

'* This volume is not a vapid and evanescent production. It is full of learned com- 
ment and criticism, the like of which can be found nowhere else." — General Baptist 
Magazine. 



